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Ritevature, 

MARION BROWN’S LAMENT. 

This ballad is founded on the story told of Claverhouse, who, when he had 
hot ber hus! , asked mockingly, ‘‘ What think you now of your braw good- 

man?” — 


“ What think you now of your braw goodman !”’ 
- Ah! wm igh whe rh 
y heart was when gan, 
My beart was high and my answer ran, 
“ More than ever he is to me.” 


Mickle thought I of my bridegroom brave, 
Ah! woe is me! 

Mickle I thought of him douce and grave, 

When he waled me out among the lave, 
Me a poor maiden bis wife to be. 


Bat there on the greeneward lying dead, 
Ah! woe is me! 

As I laid on my lap his noble head, 

And kissed the lips that for Jesus bled, 
More than ever he was to me. 


My heart was bigh when I began, 
Ab! woe is me! 

I was so proud of my brave goodman, 

Never a tear from my eyelids ran, 
Altho’ they stood in my e’e. 


Bat when I laid bim on bis bed, 

Ah! woe is me! 
And spread the face-cloth over his head, 
And sat me down beside my dead, 

O bat my heart grew sair in me, 


And aye as I lookt at the empty chair, 

Ab! woe is me! 
And the Book that he left lying open there, 
And the text that bade me cast my care 

On the Father of all that cared for me. 


And aye as my Mary and little Will, 
Ah! woe is me! 

Whispered, “ Father is sleeping etill, 

And hush! for Minnie is weary and ill ;” 
My heart was like to break in me. 


It’s well for men to be heroes grand! 
Ab! woe is me! 
Bat a womano’s hearth is her country, and 
A desolate home is a desolate land ; 
And he was all the world to me. 


————— 
ST. JAMES’S. 
St. James’s has been a word of power as as any living man can 
Tea, BAS Sa Torte 28 Hi wens ae Venallinn kaa 
not been more famous for its comedies of the and back- 
statrs, nor the Vatican for its political and social significance, than St. 


is 


ames’s for St. James’s, any time these hundred and 
fitty years, bas wielded an influence, more or less direct, over the do 
mestic life of Palaces, and the deliberations of Cabinets. ‘The authority 
—* Given at oar Court of St. James’s’’—is acknwledged in remoter cor- 
ners of the globe, and over a wider surface, and by infinitely larger 
masses of subjects, than that of any sovereigaty that has ever existed. 
We who live under the shadow of the old Palace that has housed so many 
of our nm and Queens, and where most of our State ceremonials are 
still enacted, ought to know something about the local traditions. Bat 
who does? Who knows when the Palace was built, or who built it? or, 
looking back into the hazy ages when Kiag Lud kept the western gate 
of the city, and not a solitary roof rove upon the intervening space be- 
tween that point and the distant hermitage and chapel of St. Katherine 
at Charing—who can tell us to what uses the site of the Palace, and the 
area of the Park, were then dedicated? We fear that, of the multitudes 
who pass and re-pass the old clock-tower and gateway every hour in the 
day, few can resolve any of these questions. Things that lie close at 
hand are the last looked into. We can investigate them at any moment, 
and therefore never investigate them at ail. The whole hie- 
tory of Fontainbleau or St. Cloud is much more likely to be familiar 
to the clab-lounger in St. James’s Street, than the slenderest item of 
gossip connected with the locality in which he spends balf his life. Yet 
every step he takes in this neighbourhood is upon ‘storied ground.” It 
is not, however, with the traditions of the surrounding district that we 
to occupy ourselves at present, whatever we may do hereafter. 

Of all the structares that now exist in or near the locality, the palace is 
first in age and interest, and commands precedence of ev else. 
Long ago, in the wastes of unrecorded time, when this now populous 
and fashionable quarter was a barren flat, very low and swampy, some 
wortby citizens of London bethought them of setting apart a portion of it 
for a benevolent purpose, and startiog it with a sufficient endowment to 
begin upon. The objects of their charity were the most helpless and 
iendlees persons to be found in or about the towo—a case that cried 
aloud for succour and mercy. Amouogst . Lee arrangements most 


vere as the regulations against lepers, swine, and dogs. 
were ae as equally dangerous to the cleanliness and health of the 
city, and the poor human lepers were condemned in the same ordinances 
with the wallowing pigs and prowling curs that infeeted the kennels, and 
Tendered them at once dangerous andimpassable. But the edicts against 
the dogs admitted of exceptions. Dogs of quality—or, as they are ex- 
y called in the municipal orders, “ genteel dogs”—were exempt 
penalty, and allowed to appear in public. No exceptions, how- 
ever, were made in the other cases, There were no lepers or pigs of 
quality, and every man’s baud was against them. 

We are referring to a time, many centuries back in our annals, when 
medical tice was purely empirical, ard opened the door to a thousand 
superstitions. Under that dispensation of im 
bounded credulity, the leper was regarded wi 
cruelty ; and many maladies, somewhat similar in type, although dif- 
ferent in character, were confonded in the same category, and subjected 


ge 


[ 





soon afterwards. It was erected for the reception of fourteen unmarried 


women, and was dedicated to St. James. The saints were su to 
poesess particular influence over lar ailments ; and as Vitus 
took madness and poison under his protection, St. James, to whom, in 


the old symbolical representations of the church, the top-joint of the 
fore-flnger was dedicated, may be presumed to have extended his care to 
infectious diseases. The charitable founders endowed the hospital with 


land enfficient for its support ; and its resources were subsequently en- 


riched by a gift of £55 rent annually, eight brethren added to 
minister divine service ; so that it came at last to 2 somewhat of 
@ conventual character. grants of were afterwards 


bestowed upon it in Westminster, Hampatead 
ward L, who was most rigorous againet lepers 
city, showed bis consideration for them outside the walls by confirming 


and other places ; and Ed- 


all these ts, and by further conferring upon the institution the pri- 
pg doe ~~ earners of seven days, beginning on the eve of 


one of the most desolate landscapes within the 
The distant height of Harrow-on-the-Hill came iato view as fat off as the 
eye could reach ; snatches of staunted hedgerows, 
bere and there, marked the rude tracks that led northward 





St. James’s asked 
alms of wayfarera from their doors and lattices with a cup and clapper, 
as was the custom, may, we think, be doubted, tecause wayfarers were 
rare in that out of-the way neighbourhood ; but, however that may be, 
the ity of the house continued to augment uotil the reign of 
Henry VIIL, when a tempestuous change came over the tranquil dreams 
of ite inmates. , 

Religious houses, and charitable foundations connected with them, 
were going by the mast just then in England; and St. James's Hospital, 
combining the ipal features of both, went with the rest. Some say 
that Lam ¢ VILL. eacrilegiously seized upon the establishment, and ap- 
propriated its revenues, amounting to no less than a clear £1,000 a year, 
to his own use. But at a time when all similar endowments were bein; 
absorbed by the State, a rich sisterhood, whose domicile was one 
only by a dead flat of ——_ from the royal residence, could hardly 
have hoped to escape. Their fate was inevitable. Besides, the charac- 
ter of the establishment had undergone a complete revolution. It no 
longer fulfilled the object for which it was instituted, the sanitary neces- 
sity having ceased. malady, which had been introdaced into Ea- 
rope at the period of the Crusades, had disappeared before the end of the 
fifteenth century, so that the sisterhood who inherited the benefits of the 
foundation in the subsequent cycle represented not leprosy, but the tra- 
dition of it. Under such circumstances, the taint baving died out, their 
lives may be — to have been passed in the serenest condition of 
enjoyment. They were comfortably housed, and plenteously, if not 
daintily, provided, well cared for in mandane things, assiduously prayed 
for in things epiritual, and as happy as birds all day long, with the sweet 
bells of the eanctu ringing them, from morning till night, to offices of 
grace and thanksziving. To be sure Henry stopped the bells, and put an 
end to the luxury ; but to his credit be it added that, instead of sending 
the sisiers Gut to beg on the highway, he royally compounded with them 
for their life interest in the charity, and pensioned them off. Having 
thus fairly got the hospital into his own hands, he demolished the build- 
ing, and reared in its place a noble Manor House, turning the ewampy 
fields into a Park, surrounded by a high brick wall, embracing the whole 
extent of the interval to Whitehall. 

The transition is striking from the sick nuns of St. James’s to their 
successors. No two modes of existence present a more surprising con- 
trast. The dim cells and narrow passages, the dark refectory, the minia.- 
ture chapel, and the stillness that brooded over the whole, were dis- 
placed by gay chambers, picture-galleries, mazy stairs leading in and 
out of secret places, and a hubbub of soldiers and courtiers and fine la- 
dies trooping about at all hours, with a great clamour of drams and 


trumpets, beralds, knights and tilting, and crowds of idle people coming | pig 


to gaze upon the glitter of the Court. 
enry, at the date of this transformation, was at the height of his 
passion for Aune Boleyn, and in the year in which the work was 
finished be married her, The Palace was probably expressly iatended 
for ber residence, and the first guests it received were His Majesty and 
Ma pen been: filled with and strictly preserved. In Elizabeth’ 
he Park was game, a ’ 
time, an inscription ts Canes one he enprenee Sage, SEMIS 
in conceits about Acteon and Diana ; aad raha hat dees beg 
so late as the reign of Charles If. Ino ’s time the Park formed a 
leasaunce to the “an peers, 80, c y enough, Anne Boleyn is 
inked with the of 3; for she was privately married in a gar- 
ret of the palace of 
grounds to take up her residence at St. James’s. Everybody knows the 
tragedy that followed, and how brief a space elapsed between the boom- 
ing of the cannon that proclaimed her nuptiale, and the tolling of the 
mafiied bell that announced her execution. While she was undergoing 
that piteous death at the Tower, the king, to show bis satisfaction or in- 
difference, osten y dressed himself in white, and the next morning 
married Jane a 
From that period, as if, indeed, royalty shuddered at the thought of 
inhabiting apartments that recalled such terrible memories, the Palace 
of St. James’s was used only asa sort of palace of ease to Whiteball, 
until the Stuarts came in, when James L bsstowed it De go Prince Henry, 
who was created Prince of Wales, with a household of upwards of four 
hundred person. Who can say whet different channels our domestic 
history might have ran in had that prince lived? But the doom 
that was impending over the dynasty betrayed signs even thus early. 
The King and his son never agreed; their tempers sowed discords be- 
tween them ; and when the Prince died, at the premature age of nine- 
teen, his father, carrying resentment beyond the grave, prohibited the 
court from going iato mourning. A royal burial, however, took place 
at Westminster. The costly faneral procession which issued from the 
gate of St. James’s on that occasion was followed, at no very distant in- 
terval, by a procession of another kind, in which the pall, anticipatin 
the stroke of death, was hung ug) the living. It was in the blea 
month of January that Charies 1. was removed from Windsor to the 
palace of St. Jameas’s to take bis trial. He wag brought to town so un- 
expectedly, that bis master of the wardrobe had scarcely time to pre- 
pare bis spartment ia the palace. But there was little heed. He bad 
only eleven days to live, aud in that brief term he had not mach leisare 
to think about satin hangings, velvet couches, and eae ngs = 
If we could eup that Charles Il, who was born in St. James’s, 
and whose m ies of it mast bave been embittered by painful 
sous, was capable of being touched deeply by the misfortuner 
family, we should be furnished at once with an explanation of his reason 
for abandoning the old pile, and living at Whitehall ; but as we find him 
daily abroad in the park, which he has marvellously improved, lounging 
under Nell Gwynn’s windows, close to the palace walls, and y 
hauntio j ing into the stables, 
and cnialiag » probably, of doing 
something which something else is always pos of bis head, we 
cannot give him credit for being very sensitive about old associations. 
He prefers Whitehall simply because it answers his se better. It 
is more ep and gorgeous. There are plenty of rooms in it, 
plexingly situated, for the ladies of honour, and no end to “ — 
doors” for the high comedy of the Jennings, the Prices, the Stuarts, the 
Hobarts, and the baeny sok with luxurious accommodation besides for 
the Castlemaines and Portsmouths, who are as independen other 
as if they dwelt in separate pavilions, with canopied balconies looking 
out over gardens trimmed by the pictorial hand of Verrio. Nota 
thought about the scene which took place up there on the scaffold oat 
of the windows a few years ago, nor a g of the scene that is to 
take place a few years hence in that “ glorious gallery,” thrilling with 
music, and cards, and French songs, aod voluptaous dalliance on t! 
of poison, a week “all is dust,” 


James IL. at Whitehall Gate, and the 
they did when 


that it took 


s 


withia the bounds of the! Prince F: 


hitehall, and then removed across the secluded | of 


le | ™ 








in the skill with which he would bide in such secret places baffle 
P as to 

pres vipey All this was premeditated, so that no particular surprise 
be excited when at last they went to search for him, and could 

not find him. One night, instead of hiding himself as usual, he made his 
4 down the back stairs into the garden, aad from thence by means of 
& key with which he hed provided himself, into the park. A cloak and 
- periwig, supplied by a servant in waiting outside, enabled him to con- 
nue his flight without detection to Spring Gardens, where a gentleman 
bearing the appropriate name of Tripp, was ready with a backoey coach, 
_ next news heard of the little duke announced his eafe arrival in 


The last Stuart birth that took place in the palace was that of the 
rederick Francis Edward, better kno as the Pretender, ex- 
alted to heaven in the ~~ couplets of Dryden, and stigmatised in a 
po ne as an impostor conveyed to the royal chamber under 
the lid of a warming-pan. Speedily followed meether slide of the 
tern, when the Prince of Orange appeared apon the scene, and rece! 
ray ang nal ~ ae people Jag! sid chamber where, only a few 
eaten a ner, over wh oman 
4 Oe arent 
t upon the Pri Anne, who 
became Qaeen, and her busband, Prince George of per 
possible of the only joke his banished father-in-law was ever known to 
bave made. Then came the burning of Whitehall ; and then followed the 
reign of Anne, when St. James’s became the permanent town residenc 
of the sovereigo, aud so continued till the time of George LIL, who re- 
moved, upon a graat from Parliameat, to Buckingham House, 80 called 
after ite founder, Sheffield, Dake of Buckingham, a man of great vanity 
and small parte, From that time to the present the old palace has bean 
used only for State purposes. 

The Court of the early Georges, alth 
rum and formality, was by no means free from secret vices. Here ladies 
Were lodged as they had formerly been at Whitehall, only less ostenta- 
tiously, while the dalness that prevailed in the interior went a t way 
to mitigate the ecandal. The results, however, were mach oe same. 
The fat Countess of Darlington, or the lean Duchess of Kendal, with whom 
there was some talk of a left-handed marriage, may not in all respeo's 
pair off with the Portsmouths or the Clevelands, but the balance on the 
side — wy morality is hardly perosptible ; and the biography of Mrs. 
Howard, or the miserable of Miss Vane, might have hed 
copious materials for the draggled muse of Rochester. 

he feud between James I. and the Prince of Wales seems to have been 
transmitted to the kings of the Georgian era and their eldest sons. 
George J. entertained eo fierce a feeling of jealousy and anger net 
his s2n—afterwarde George I[.—that he turned him and his household out 
of the palace at a moment’s notice. They had so little time for prepara- 
tion, that the Prince and Princess were obliged to take refuge in the 
house of their Chamberlain, uatil a residence could be provided for them. 
The street ballads made merry with this vulgar quarrel in the Royal 
family ; describing the Prince’s retinue as snatching up whatever they 
could put their hands oo, and the maids of honour, the Bellendens, 
Howards, and Lep:ls, with whose wit and charms Pope has made all the 
world acquainted, going about laughing, or jening, or singing enatches 
of “ Over whe hille, and far away.”’ Matters were still woree between 
George II. and his eon Frederick, who kept an opposition Court at Lei- 
cester House ; and George III. was so entirely estranged from his son, 
afterwards George IV., that whea the Prince went to the palace to ex- 
press bis condolence afier His Majesty’s life had been attempted by Mar- 
garet Nicholaon, the King refueed to see him. 

George 1V. was bora in St. James's Palace, in the midst of good 
omens. It was the anniversary of the accession of his family to the 
throne ; and at the moment of bis birth—or, according to some scrupu- 
lous authorities, a few moments tefore—a wagzon laden with gold, the 
spoils of a Spanish ship captured by aa English frigate, passed under the 
windows of the Palace on its way to the Miot. At twelve months old the 
Prince was shown to the public from the same windows; at three years 
old he received a depatation of Ancient Britons, and responded to thuir 
Address in a little seatence, which he is said to have delivered with pre- 
cision ; and when he was seven years old a Drawing Room was held in 
name. 

William IV. was the last of our sovereigns born here ; bat in the ear! 

t of hi: life his profession carried bim into other ecemes, and in 
atter years his name was associated with the palace only in reference to 
wr —— — pod pn hospital and the 
ve away — puns 
y po and courtiers. 


Al 

beaa the kings and priesis, ven of 

teeald Polooe nothing remaine, except the Presence Chamber, which 

successive yen have somewhat tam with, and the gateway 

and towers facing St. James's Street, which are preserved in their in- 
ity. Another, and a wiser age, has opened to us, and if we could 

fill the Park that 

walks, it w: 


ab marked by external deco- 


with the figures once flitted through its devious 
wy be anh saleeonties : ey as ‘ye the streams 
pedestrians that now roll through it ay long. Pp amongst 
the wits at Lockett’s, or the maids of honour masked in the bowers of 
the Mulberry Garden ; Cromwell jolting in a sedan, or Charles whisper- 
ing over the wall to Nelly ; Swift repeating to some fine lady of the 
Court his eternal joke about the cure for a toothache, or bis great pun 
on & hare ; Richardson seated under a tree meditating a uel to 
“ Pamela ;’’ Bub Dodington ogling a window in the Mall, where he pre- 
tends to see a pretty face; Bolingbroke reading a passage out of the 
“Crafteman” to Pulteney; or Walpole passiog Chesterfield, whom he 
knows to be his enemy, with that lambent emile his face which 
evea his friends shrank from ;—all these, and five hundred celebrities 
more who might easily be gathered into the panorama, would form a less 
attractive picture than the open Park, in the reign of Queen Victoria, 
receiving incessant contributions of pas:eagers at ali hours from the vast 
hives of lation by which it is surrounded. 

And the Palace, too, has advanced with the moral and educational 
progress of the “ge, and become the pattern of the purest domestic life 
a the country. There is no longer a whisper of scandal in the corridor, 
and the odious com “ back-etairs” bas dropped oat of the language. 
The children of royalty, no longer trained up in aa artificial ¢ » a 
kept apart from the people, are brought out into the world to obtain ex- 
perience where alone it can be obtained, and to fit themselves for govern- 
ment by mixing amonget men. 

Health and long life to the jadicious Mother and beloved Queen, en- 
deared to her subjects by the integrity of her principles and the sound- 
ness of her jadgment! It will be for historians years hence—may they 
be far rar stecnie ve rg oy to ae contem, writers 
cannot do ut app run into exaggeration. 

—St. James’s Magazine. . Roperr Bev. 
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DANTE ; HIS WORKS AND WANDERINGS. 
Concluded from last week's “ Albion.” 

Boccaccio says that Dante’s hopes of restoration to his native country 
becoming more and more faiat, be quitted Italy and went to Paris, there 
to devote himeelf to the etudy of theology, philosophy, and other sciences, 
An able writer of modern days (Ozanam) assigns this vist to aa earlier 
date ; and as the question is one which turns upon some nice points of 
evidence, we will briefly discuss it here. Boccaccio, Villani, and Benve- 
puto da Imola, all writers of the fourteenth ceatury, aud the earliest 
authorities on Dante’s life, ascribe his studies at Paris to the period after 
his exile. The only authority on the contrary side (for Leonardo Aretino 
entions no visit to Paris at all) is that of Giovanni da Serravalle,-Bi- 
sbop of Fermo, a divine in attendance on the Council of Constance in 
1416, who on that occasion, as he etates, undertook a commentary on 
Dante’s poem, to please the Cardinal of Salazzo, and the English prelates 
Bubwith of Saliebury and Hallam of Batb, and finished it in tweive 
months aod sixteen days. Time and place considered, the bishop can 

to have conducted his investigations very carefully, 
acces te the most authentic sources of information. The 
evidence relied upon by M. Ozanam is the mention of the shade, 

or rather star, of Sigieri, ia Par. x. 


136: 
Essa 2 la luce eterna di Sigieri 
(St. Thomas Aquinas loquitur). 


Che, leggendo vel Vico degli Strami, 
Billogizzo invidiosi veri. ou 


Now this Sigieri was sup; 
Gembloars, a monk of bi 
Dante’s vision ; others with traer ecent tracked the identity ware oo} 
of Brabant; but it was reserved for recent inquiries to bring to light 
that this Sigier was actually a doctor of the Thomist school, 
in bis day at the University of Paris, a noted debater of awk 
physical questions, a suspected heretic in 1278 ; and no doubt the same 

th ace oly 9s Mer _ MF ne 5 og aot 
ueathed works of Thomas Aquinas to the theologians 
Now it ie Dante’s mention of thie teacher deliver 
his lectures in Vico Strami—Rae du Fouarre, as it was 


by many commentators to be Sigebert of 
repute two hundred years before the date of 


; 


a 


Ff 
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oalled in French—indicates a personal relation to him as ppl. which 
may very well bave been bad he studied at Paris in bis youth, but would 
not with any date later then 1300. We do not think this argu- 
ment by any means a conclusive one. If Dante went to Paris some ten 
years after Sigier’s death, it is extremely probable he might have beard 
there of bis fame and of his habits, from those who bad themselves heard 
him “ syllogizing the invidious truths in the street of straw.”* Ozaram, 
the supporter of the earlier date, cites aleo Dante’s description of the 
barial-place at Aries (/n/. ix. 112), as indicating that he bad at all events 
travelled through the “South of France” when he wrote that part of the 
“Joferno.” Count Balbo, to make this circumstance agree with his own 
belief in the later date, and at the same time with the non-interpolation 
theory of the “Commedia,” which he as well as Ozanam assumer, 
ascribes the poet’s idea of the scene in question not to his personal know- 
of the spot, bat to bis acquaintance with the px udo-Turpin's Life 
of agne, where it Is described. On Foscolo’s principles the difi- 
culty is altogether eluded. Agaio, M. Ozanam rests his case on two 
points of presumptive evidence : firet, whereas Dante, in the tenth canto 
of the “ Paradiso,” speaks as though St. Thomas Aquinas were the su- 
preme uncontested authority in theology, the fact, we mops to know, 
was net so at the later period aseu for bie residence in Paris ; for 
Dans Scotus, his rival, died in 1308, the very time we suppose Dante to 
have been there, and Ais glory then filled the schoola. To this the ob- 
vious reply seems to be thai the fame of Dons Scotus had travelled to 
Italy also by that time, and that if Dante does not mention him in his 
poetical disquisition on theology, it must have been because be was him- 
self an adherent of the opposite school. Lastly, M. Ozanam aske, Was it 
likely that Dante would have wished to reside in Paris after bis hatred 
to France and its princes had become so rooted in his nature? This, 
again, is no conclusive reason; and on the whole we think that the ob- 
are not sufficient to outweigh the testimony of the poet’s eorliest 
, and that Dante’s sojourn at Paris may best be — between 
his nce in the Lunigiana and the entrance of the Emperor Henry 
VII. into Italy. 

With this sojourn in Paris is connected the yet more dabious story of 
his visit to the University of Oxford, which, if it took place at all, must 
have taken place after or during bis sojourn in the French capital. The 

ds it rests on are in an epistle in Latin verse from Boccaccio to 
trarch, in which the writer says that Dante visited “ Parisiosque da- 
dum, extremosque Britannos.”” 20d. The testimony of the before-meationed 
Giovanni da Serravalle, Bishop of Fermo, who wrote bis commentary at 
the request of the English monarch’s delegates to the Council of Con- 
stance, and who says of Dante, “ Anagoricé dilexit theologiam racram, 
in qua diu staduit tam in Ozoniis in Regno Anglie, quam Parieiis in Regno 


tria, one of the rival successors of Henry VII. in the Empire, named him 
imperial vicar in those cities. In 1318 he was elected captain-general 
of the Ghibelline League in Lombardy. His court was maiatained on a 
scale of great hospitality and splendour. It was a ready asylam for 
men of letters as well as for political exiles. The grateful recollection 
of one who shared its favours, has recorded tbe liberal appoiatmerts en- 
joyed alike by warriors, authors, poets, churchmen, artists, courtiers, 
aod minstrels, in the palace of the splendid chieftain (Gazzsta). How 
Dante edmired him, and rested on him all those fervent hopes which time 
and frequent disappointment had not been able to destroy, is shown in 
one, perhaps two, of the most celebrated ia his “ Commedia,” 
and in bis dedicatory letter addressed to Cane himself. . 

But that there was after a time a rapture between the patron and the 
poet, is affirmed on evidence which cannot be gainsaid. Whether the 
anecdotes be true of casual sharp words that between them, or 


policy—Cane was a favourer of the Austrian, Dante o swarian 
candidate for the Empire—or whether Dante threw up in ill-timed weari- 
ness @ petty jad‘cial office with which his friend had endowed him, all 
we know is that Dante’s residence at the Court of Verona did not con- 
tinue beyond 1318. Meanwhile, Florence, victorious over its enemies 
without, condescended to show some mercy to its banished exiles, and 
offered to receive back such as would make a public expiatioa of their 
offences, after the manner of condemned criminals. In spite of the per- 
suasions of his friends, the poet’s sense of honour prevented him from 
cogepene mercy on such terms. His answer was a noble and dignified 
refusal, 

“If there is no other way than ‘his to return to Florence (be said,) then 
will I never retarn. And what then? Can I not eojoy the sight of the 
sun and of the stars everywhere? Canl not everywhere devote myeelf 
to the delightful research of trath? Mart I needs sully my fame by 
degrading myself before the people of Florence? I thall not want 


And yet his confes:ion in his dedicatory letter to Can Grande is “ urget 
enim me rei familiaris angustia.”’ 

Near Gubbio, io the mountains of Umbria, under the shade of Catria, 
the highest peak of the Apennine range, is situated the tery of 
Santa Croce delia Fonte Aveliane. The inmates of this retreat bave 
ever preserved a legend of Dante’s sojourn there at this period of his 
life, when their prior, Moriscone, was his host. His own description of 
the spot attests his p:rsonal knowledge of it :— 

Fra due liti d'Italia surgon sassi, &c.— Par. xxi. 106, 


’Twixt either shore 











Francie,” &o.; and again, “ Dantes se in juventute dedit omnibus artibas 
liberalibos, studens eas Paduw, Bononiw, demum Oxzoniis et Parisiis.” 
This is ali the evidence we have on the subject, and we must leave it to 
stand on its own merits. 

Possibly indeed his mention of Henry IIL. of England at “ Pargatorio,” 
vill. 131, “ il Ré della semplice vita,” r? give some ground for suppos- 

& personal knowledge of English ; but as that monarch died 
in 1272, it could only have been by umous fame that Dante knew 
him, whether his visit to Oxford was before or after bis exile. 

Boccaccio goes on to say that Dante’s stay in Paris terminated in con- 
sequence of the advance of the — elected emperor, Henry VIL., of the 
house of Laxembuarg, into Italy, the hopes thereby awakencd amoug 
the adherents of the Ghibelline cause. We cannot understand why Dante 
ehould have been adverse to the election of this emperor, as Boccaccio 
ps A he ; particularly as his rival was that Charles of Valois whose 
in nee in the affairs of Florence had been the cause of the poet's 
discontent and exile. We can hardly suppose that a residence in 
pital of Philip le Be), “il mal di Francia,’ had dam 
ardovr, particularly when we sce it boys) ae with such vebemence 

tely afterwards; for no sooner did Henry, acknowledged — 

ror, purpose as one of his first enterprises an expedition into Italy, wh 
had been deserted by the German Cwsars for now sixty a than all 
and monarchical doctrinaire, 
epistle, addressed, but possibly 
never promulgated, “to all and each of the kings of Italy, and to the 
senators of Rome, and the dukes, marquiser, counts, and all the people ;” 
a pertel Di in the fancifal philosophy of those times on the subject of 
In wine Right. Then he burried back to Italy, and addressed 
another letter to Henry himeelf, in his own name and that of the other 
Tuscen exiles, praying him not to waste time and strength on minor en- 
but to march on Florence itrelf, that “ viper which tears the 
sheep, whose infection contaminates 
This bitter letter bears date, ‘‘ In Tascany, at the 
Arno,” or as some have interpreted the word-, “ In Tosca- 
fouats of Martha.” The former date would tally with a 
rreat in the neighbouring district of Porciano, where the 
olnts to the ancient castle of the Counts Guidi, and re- 
Sasssaed rang have dtainol the past hare walle be eotegered 

5 ve e poet while be com 

to the Rupever ;_ or he may have been confined—like 
ther in the Wartburg—from a friendly fear for bis — 

Florence proved too tough a morsel for the Teutonic digestion. She 
refused to receive the Emperor's envoys; and while so far acceding to 

demands as to invite baek some of her exiles, specially excluded 
te, together with between four and five hundred besides. 
The foot of the poet have next been traced, on traditional and 
uncertain evidence, to Forli, in the Romagna, and then to Genoa, where 
fete et della Faggiola and other Ghibelline lords, fall of their san- 
ba 
time 


his Ghibelline 


t deceptive hoped, were to meet the Emperor. Here ruled at 

Branca Doria, a nobleman whom Dante’s irate imagination had 
located, while yet living, ia the lowest abyss of his “ Inferao,” and pun- 
ished with the most refined horrors of his invention ; describing him as 
a living soul tormented among the dead, while a demon is supposed to 
inhabit his body on earth. It is said that these invectives of the poet’s 
bad got abroad, and that Branca Doria took care to make Dante feel the 
consequences of his resentment while he was at Genoa. 

Alter an unavailing expedition against Florence—in which there is 
reason for thinking Dante was present with his army, though those 
biographers who wish to soften his Ghibellinism as much as they can 
would fain discredit the patri cidal idea—Henry VII. fell ill, and died in 
the Tuscan Maremma. This was a fatal blow to the Ghibellines: a 
source of bitter grief and despair to Dante, whose whole heart bad been 
set on Henry’s triumph, and the new wera of peace and happiness it was 
to briag to the world. 

For Henry himself he seems to have entertained the strongest personal 
admiration. To the last period of his life, and the last verses of his 
poem, he preserved a — veneration for the memory of this conse- 
crated monarch. His soul was to ascend to a spot prepared in paradise, 
the centre of the rose of light ineffable, whose inmates were the choicest 
favourites of God. Dante was probably at Pisa with Uguccione della 


Of Italy, nor distant from thy land, 

A stony ridge ariseth ; in such sort, 

The thander doth not lift his voice so bigh. 

They call it Catria ; at whose foot a cell 

Is sacred to the lonely Eremite ; 

For worship set epost, and holy rites.—Cary’s translation. 
And throughout the canto, which it is not improbable was written on 
the spot, the contemplative life of hermit eainte is the topic of his 
thoughts. 

It may have been from hence that be visited his friend Bosone da 
Gubbio, ia the neighbouring castle of Colmollars. The city of Gubbio 
ulso bas its record of the event in an inscription still to be found there. 
Next we hear of him far to the north-east, at Udine, the residence of 
Pogano della Tone, Patriarch of Aquileia. “ Dante’s seat,” acrag over- 
hanging the river Tolmino, is immortalized by the legend that on that 
spot some portion of the great poem was compored. Here, too, he waa- 
dered through the Julian, caves (“ Antra Julia,” Boccaccio’s epistle to 


ca- | Petrarch), and hence he is said to have visited the Count of Daino, in a 


castle overhanging the opposite banks of the Isonzo. 

There is a story that be held a philosopbical thee1s on the two elements 
of earth and water, at Verona, on January 20th, 1320; bat not mach 
credit is attached to it. 

His last reeting-place was the court of Gaido Novello da Polenta, Lord 
of Ravenna, a chieftain eminent for his accomplishment in all liberal 
studies. Boccaccio, indeed, dates his sojourn there at an earlier pe- 
riod, and tays that immediately after Heary VII.’s death, Guido offered 
him an asylum—hearing that he was then a homeless wanderer—in the 
Romagna ; and adds that Dante remained with him for many years, even 
till the end of his life. L do Aretino contradicts Boccaccio on this 
point ; and indeed the evidence we bave of Dante’s other movements is 
too strong to be set aside ; though we ee that he first 

enna when he left the court an Grande, or even earlier, 
and made different excursions from thence. His restleseness of micd 
seems, as much as bis untoward fortune, to have impelled bim to constant 
change of Thas, after his refusal to re-enter Florence on degrad- 
ing terms in 1317, it would seem he could not resist the ation of 
ing on her territories fr 





oi 

In the last year of his life, we are told, bis diplomatic talents were 
again in request ; and be was sent, by his friend and patron, Guido da 
Polenta, to Venice, on a political mission ; his ill success in which so 
preyed upon his spirits that he fell ill and died, September, 1321. His 
sons Piero and Jacopo seem to have joined him at Ravenna ; and he left 
a daughter, Beatrice, who was a nun at the convent of Santa Oliva in that 
city. The elder son of Dante, Piero, settled asa judge at Verons, and 
obtained eminence ia bis profession. H+ was afriead of the poet Petrarch. 
His family ge at Verona till the male line ended in the middle of 
the sixteenth century, when the daughter of the last Piero married a 
Count Sarego. Her descendants t the name of Alighieri ; and the 
last of them was a certain Countess Sarego Alighieri, living in the year 
1840 in the castle of Garzanago, where Dante was an inmate, and where 
she collected a library of the best and rarest editions of her great ances- 
tor’s works, 

All commentators are well aware that the best sources whence to de- 
rive ideas for the interpretation of Dante’s great m, are the other 
works of the poet bhimeeif. Accordingly, the question of the dates of 
their composition becomes one of much interest, and in some cases, of no 
small contention. 

The date of the Vila Nuova hardly admits of much dispute. Dante 
says it was writtea in vulgar tongue, at the request of Guido Cavalcanti 
(for it was one of the merits of that remarkable man that he helped to give 
the first impulse to the creation of the Italian language) ; and to him he 
dedicates the work. Now, Guido died in 1301 ; but there are other data 
which lead us to fix the or of the work as far back as 1293, or 
even 1291. It was finished, therefore, not only before his exile, but before 
he had committed himself to the Bianchi—i ¢., quasi-Ghibelline party, and 
indeed, a year or two only after he had been actively engaged ost the 
Ghibellines of Arezzo in the campa'ga marked by the battle of Campal- 
dino. These things must be token into account when we consider the 





Faggiola when Henry died, and from hence wrote his letter to the 
Italian cardinals, now assembled ‘in conclave at Carpentras, exhortio 

them to the election of an Italian Pope, and the return of the Papa 
Court to Rome from Avignov. What new idea was seethiog in bis 
brain? Did he wish to make his peace with a Roman Papacy, so that 
only that bane of the world, the Court of Avignon, were abandoned? or 
was this only one of those “veils’’ which Rossetti thinks he assumed 
from time to time to bafile his polit'cal enemies? Weknownot. About 
this time Uguccione made the conquest of Lucea ; and here there floats 
before ur, ia connexion with Dante’s name, the image of a fair Lucchese 
meena the hours of bis exile, and inve:ting the precinots of her city 
with pleasing memories :— 


Femmina e nata, e non ancor parta benda 
Cominico ei, che ti fara piacere 
La mia citta.—Purg. xxiv. 34—38. 


A child in 1300, the supposed date of the vision, Geatucea—for by this 
bame the poet calls her-—would have been old enough to attract the love 
of Dante in 1314, the date of the conquest of Lucca by U: ; 

it is to be feared that for a while he was faithless to his memory of Bea- 
rice and bis daty to Gemma, if indeed that lady still survived. 

The batile of Monte Catini, August 28th, 1315, was a t triamph 
of Uguccione over Florence and the Guelfs. But bie fall was at hand. 
Success made him a tyrant, aod his tyranny caused his overthrow. For 
the rest ot bis life he occupied a subordinate position, and finally became 
ceptain of bired ey uoder Cane della Scala, in whom the chief- 
tainsbip of the G' 

attracted. 

This celebrated leader—the “ Veliro,” as most have thought, of 
Dante’s opening canto, at all events the hero of Cacciaguida’s prophecy 
—was twenty-five years old at this time. His military prowess and 
period do pertensl latrepldity bed won hime the aad t 

> roman’ won pene y 
of Vicenza, in addition to his inberitance of Verona. Frederic of Aus- 

* So called because the students used to carry straw with them when they 
went to their lecture, having no benches to sit upon. 





ine cause wascentred. To Cape’s court was Dante | Seatle 


limits ot the applicability of Signor Rossetti’s theory before adverted to. 

The De Vulgari Eloquia, an estay written in Latin on the subject of the 
Italian language, was composed after his exile ; perhaps during his etadies 
at Bologna and Padua, 1304-1306. It must have been begun asearly as 
1340, from the circamstance that he mentions as living a Marquis of 
Montferrat, who died in January, 1305. Not more than two books out of 
the four projected were completed. 

The De Monarchia, also written in Latio, was an exposition of his | 
developed Ghibellinism, on occasion of the hopes excited by Henry VII. 
It was finished alter that Emperor’s death, and dedicated to his successor, 
Louis of Bavaria, This work is most important as a key to the true 
meaning of the Commedia. 

The of the Convito has been much debated : some placing it as early 
as 1304, some at the very ead of his life. On the one hand he speaks of 
a nobleman as thea living who died in 1305 ; enumerates recent Em- 
or of Germany, stopping short at Albert, the predecessor of Henry 

IL; and advances opinions on physical and metaphysical subjects, 
which are corrected in the Paradiso. On the other hand, his noble pe- 
roration was evidently written in the latter part of his life. It rune 
thas :— 

Ab, would it had pleased the Dispenser of the Universe that the cause 
of my apology had never been! that neither others should have wronged 
me, nor I should have unjustly suffered penalty : the penalty, I say, of 
exile aad of poverty. Since it was the pleasure of the citizens of Florence, 
that loveliest and most famous daughter of Rome, to cast me forth from her 

fostered till the prime of life, and 





whether the coolness arose from difference of feeling on = — of | ci 
tl 


have become of little value. Whenee (he goes on to say) singe 
thus, as I have said above, I have shown myeelf to all the Italians, where- 
by I have perhaps made myself seem more vile then agrees with the truth, 
not only to those to whom my fame had already reached, but also tg 
others; and as my condition doubiless is now somewhat improved, it ig 
proper for me by a more lofty style to give somewhat of gravity to the 
present work, whereby y greater authority. 

These expressions seem to point to a long course of past wan: 
and a more settled present residenc3, pomibly the court of Cane 
Scala, or that of Guido de Polenta. work isa fragment. It wag 
written in Italian, and intended asa commentary on fourteen of his 
Canzoni. Scarcely more than a fifth part of it was completed. 

Foscolo thinks that the Convito, as continuous work, interweavin 

ps fragments that Dante 

eary 


perbape fi J 
death of H 


already had by him, was begun on the 
VIL in 1313, when, according to the version of Boccac- 
: oe nn ei ne Court of & 
ny soften uracy of the Florentines, and so prepare a 
of return for bim to his country” the differeat temper in which he ‘coal. 
of bmeny  ne dey in this a and in the Commedia, is certainly 
curious ; ns the su a that the latter 
: di Fowrm ppositio e latter was never pub- 
The moment of Henry VIL’s death was one which, as Muratori says, 

“seemed like the end of the world for the Ghibelline cause.” 
may have deadened for a while the exile’s political hatreds, as well as his 
political hopes or at least induced him to conceal them. Besides, Dante 
was one who might have said with the German stadent. 

Zwei Seelen woanen ach! in meinem Brust, 

Die eine will sich von der andern trennen. 


kt tide with his ardent Ghibellinism, there existed that passion- 
ate ment to his native coil in which the feelings of the patriot see me 
almost blended with those of the lover. We have an idea on this subject 
connected with some of his Canzoni, which we do not remember to have 
met with in the remarks of any other critic. For besides the works al- 
ready mentioned, Dante left behind him many sonnets and Canzoni, 
whose composition must clearly be assigned to different periods of his 
life ; some relating to Brunetto Latini, the iastractor of his youth, to 
Guido Cavalcanti, toa living Beatrice, or to other friends ‘and feel- 
ings of bis early days; some evidently writtea daring his exile, and when 
much of life was past. Now, know’ og how strong was the allegoricai 
element in everything Dante wrote, and by his own confession in his epistle 
to Can Grande, how various and complex the allegory was often intended 
to be, we cannot help suggesting that some of these Canzoai, couched in 
the usual language of love and longing and supplication, written while he 
was an exile, and long after Beatrice was dead, were in fact addressed 
to his native city, “ Fiorenza, bellissima ¢ famoasissima figlia di Roma,” 
as he calls her,ia the Convito. 

L, Aretino says that there was one period in his life, before the advent 
of Henry VII. into Italy, when he “ betook himself entirely to humility, 
seeking by conciliatory behaviour to gain permission of re-entrance to 
Florence through the invitation of its rulers; and with this view he wrote 
not only to particular persons in office, but to the people ; and among 
other things he wrote a long epistle commencing, ‘ Popale mi quid feci 
bit?” Atsach a moment, or at others in his life when the lixe impulse pre- 
vailed, it is not difficult to believe that he may have given utterance to 
his yearnings under the disguise of love. Let us point out a few 
sages which seem to favour this view. Ia the course of a very plaintive 
canzone, descanting on the miteries inflicted by love, he has this pas- 
sage :— 

Thus hast thou served me, Love, amid the Alps, 
And in the valley of the flood, 
Along whose shore thy strength I ever feel. 
And he dismisses the canzone thas :— 
My little mountain , thon go'st thy way, 
And Florence, my faircity, thou mapas pon 
Which, ’gainst me bars her gates, 
And is of pity stripped, of love devo’ 

Or to cite the whole of the “ Eavoi” in beautiful Italian words them- 

selves : — 
O montanina mia canzon, ta vai, 
Forse vedrai Fiorenza, la mia terra, 
Che faor di sé mi serra 
Vota d'amore, e nuda di pietate. 
& — eran va Ly : O mai 
on are il mio or pid guerra, 
La ond’lo regno una cies Fat a 
Talché, se piega vostra crudeltate, 
Non ha di ritornar qui libertate. 
Ts not this “ Eavol” the 


markable canzone (see Lyell’s translation, p. 231) in which he avo’ 
addresses winenee, me a , 
i trionfal fama. 
De’ se madre ; , 
glorifying her pristine virtues and charms, and exhorting her to cast 
out the evil influences by which she is misled :— 
Steer by the beacons which Justinian gave, 
And thine uojast, unbridled, fiery laws, 
Correct with sound discretion. 
* . 
Serene and glorious, by the influence blest 
Of every heavenly sphere, 
If such thy conduct, shalt thou honoured reign. 
And then thy noble name, now ill applied, 
Florence! sha!l well be given. 
Then mark the “ Eavoi” :— 
My song depart, be confident and bold, 
For Love is still thy guide, 
Enter my native land, whose state I mourn. 

. oe ae e piango,”’ as the more lover-like expression of the origi- 
nal has it. 

In another canzone (Lyell, 333), he sings the praises of his mistress 
under the name of Fioretta: now the connexion between the name of 
Florence and words derived from jsiore, is remarked by Rossetti as com- 
mon among writers of Dante’s age. 

S’io saré Ja dove sia 

Fioretta mia bella e gentile, 
Allor dir alla donna mia 

Che porta in testa i miei sospiri. 

Is it not the anguish of the exile, again, that prompts the following 
eomplaint ? (Lyell, 215): 

Severe shall be my speech, as are the deeds 
Of her, the rock so beautiful and cold, 
Which every hour becomes 
Btill harder, and of nature more unkind. 

>. 


Yet as the Flower crowns the leafy stalk, 
She occupies the summit of my thoughts, 
Regardless of —_ she seems, and moved 
No more than ship unstirred my gentlest wave. 
And again (Canzone vii., Lyell, 203), 

This lady's image still a seat retains 

Exalted in my mind, 
On which love placed her when he was her guide. 
Unmoved she views the evil she has caused, 
Rather seems lovelier far than ever now, 
And far more t fy in her smile. 
Bepine fo esr, wrth, I aay, Capone 

e ‘or ever, v , [ say, ! 
Threatening the soul which its departure mourns, 
Threat uttered by that being so denied 
Who wars against me still as she was wont. 


¢ quote many more passages bearing on the same 
petkape will be bald oullislent 0 jastify sar idea that 
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a little, and a kind of feeling came over us that we had got Polglaze, but 
dida’t know what to do with him. It was one of those trying moments 
when a leader of some genius is required, and we found such a person in 
Handy Bob, who, encouraged by his late success, now tacitly took the 
command, and hoisting Poiglaze upon my shoulder, re-formed us in _ 
cession, and marched us down stairs. wished Polglaze to the four 
winds. The young wretch, in his excitement, was pulling out my hair 
by handfalls, and I was thinking seriously about dropping him over the 
banisters, when I was suddenly Pronemner 4 by the appearance of Forty- 


“ Pendraggles,”’ said he, “I wish you joy of your -_ ;” and he smiled 
gs. 







































































































































dently amis to be done bat to submit cheerfully to my fate, and to 
e door with a smiling countenance, 

“ Pend !—Pendraggles |” The voice sounded now close upon 
us; I saw there was no time to be lost, go, seizing my hat, I rushed out 
desperately into the storm. 

It was Swilsbury, a trifle stouter, perhaps, and eomewhat older-looking 
no doubt, but the same genuine Swilsbury still. He had just reached the 
ie when I came out, and was evidently about to give a pull at the 

ll, which would have sent the nervous cook into fits, and have added 
iy oe her long list of kitchen casualties, when my presence inter- 

“ Hollo! Pendraggles,” he shouted out, taking bis dripping hand from 
the bell-pull, and graspiig my fist in a kind of spongy vice, which sent 
out little squirts of rain between bis fingers, “ how d’ye do, old fellow ?” 
And be gave himself a shake like a Newfoundland dog, which covered 
me with spray. “I say,” he rattled on, “ what the deuce do you mean 
by having your gate so far away from the house, in a climate like this, 
and why, in the name of Chubb, do you keep it locked? Here’s Long 
Litter down bere in the dog-cart, bawling himself hoaree, and swearing 
- be will either go at the gate full tilt, or try a leap at the iron 
paling. 

“ My dear Swilebury,” I replied, gravely wiping the spray out of my 
eyes, “ go back like a good fellow and tell Littermere that Iam coming 
immediately ; the gate is locked at night to keep out the donkeys, bat, 
as you very properly say, why, in the name of Chubb, do I keep it locked 
when, after all my aution, you can come ia?” 

I flattered myself that this was rather a hit at Swilsbury, but the honest 
fellow never felt it in the least. He turned back agaia down the drive 
in the brightest humour possible, walking persistently through the deep- 
est puddles, and evidently believing that the rain was as much a Cor- 
nish institution, and therefore a thing to be “done,” as the mines or the 


on 

the writings of her annalists fired his ambition to compose on his return 
a history of his own Florence, “the daughter and creature of Rome.” 
Now flourished the earliest of her painters, Giotto and Cimabue. Now 
also, in May, 1294, was founded noble cathedral of Florence, and 
goon after the Palazzo de’ Priori and the Palazzo Vecchio, ard other 
arehitectaral glories of the city. And Villani says of her, that she was 
“in a greater and happier condition than she had ever been, as well 
in the greatness of her power as in the number of her inbabitants.... 
and every year, on the kalends of May, there were parties throughout 
the whole city, and companies of men and women, revels and balls.’ 
We can understand with what of heart Dante uttered the words, 
« poiché fa piacere de’ cittadini della bellissima e famossissima figlia di 
Roma, Fiorenza di gittarmi fuori del suo dolce seno!”’ 

Bat Dante’s thoughts were fired on bis heavenly country, not his 
earthly country, when he died. His last works were translations of the 
Penitential Psalms, the Creed, the Lord’s Prayer, and some other por- 
tions of sacred doctrine. Amid such thoughts as these death overtook, 
but can hardly be said to have surprised, him. Thirteen cantos, the last 


one of those smiles of his which be'skened: bitter th 

And bitter things followed. When Jorkind came to me afterwards, and 
congratulated me on what he was pleased to call my Spartan endarance, 
comparing me to Mutius Scevola, and declaring that it required a mo- 
dern Livy to tell forth my fame, I have a distinct remembrance of tell- 
ing bim to go and be banged : also, of having very severely punched 
young Fole "a head on the first opportunity. 

Would that my miseries as a Cornishman, and because I am a Cornish- 
man, had left me when I left school! No such good fortune ; I may eay 
that I am at all times being offered up on the altar of my country. My 


trials, however, have now taken a new turn, for whereas they may be 
of bis great poem, were nowhere to be found when his sons came to col- | ea‘d to have brought me formerly into collisions with my enemies, they 


lect the document of their father’s fame. At last, 0 goes the story, Ja-| may now with equal trath be described as proceeding entirely from m 
cope Alighieri dreamt a dream. In the watches of the night bis father| friends. I'am persuaded that It bad not keen « Coruishman, I should 
eppeared to him, clad in shining ts and with an unwonted bright-| have expanded into a hearty good fellow, and that a certain genial bu- 
ness on his countenance, and guided him to a secret place behind the | mour, which I am conscious of possessing, au fond, would have made me 
wall, where the manuscript lay concealed. True or false the Se & most desirable companion for all pleasant company. If, for example, 
the dream, it is at least clear that Boccaccio, the poet’s earliest bio-| [ had been simply by birth an Aztec or aa Earthman, or if I had been 
grapher who relates it, believed the Commedia not to have been published | rescued when young from the worshippers of Mambo Jumbo in the Lunar 
g its author’s lifetime. And indeed, considering the —s Mountains, I am convinced that I should have got over the disadvan- 
manner in which Dante scourges the personal and — or poli- 8 of my birthplace, and should have succeeded in getting myself re- 
tical errors of those around him—of many whose favour ved on my own proper merits; but, as a Cornishman, I have had no 
pense with, or whose wrath might endanger his life —it does not seem | such a chance. What a fool I was when I went up to Cambridge, to ad- 
probable he would willingly have encountered the daugers of publica-| mit tbat I came from any greater distance than Highgate or Hampstead | 
tion till he was himself beyond the reach of the world’s malice. “ Pendraggles,” eays Littermere to me (Littermere, afterwards called 

A few words more, and we bave done. Modern Italian patriots look | Long Litter, on aceouat of his legs, was my very first college acquatat- 
apon Dante as their bero and inspirer, yet Dante’s political ideal was by | ance ; we had been introduced to each other in caps and gowns of start- 
uo means of the same shape and bae as theirs. Dante | for & | ling blaeness and freshness, by old Sniggles, the tutor, on the very first 
united Italy : bat the head of the union was to be the German Emperor, | day of our first freehmen’s term ;) “ Pendraggles,” says Littermere to 
the Hapsburgh or ~ ys of the day—“ Alberto Tedesco,” of | me, about s month after we bad been up, “confess you area Cornishman, 
“Valto Arrigo.” And as he loved Imperialism, so be detested France | and that you are descended from that very same Pendraggles, of ancient 
and French influence. memory, who got so much the better of the Phoenicians in their little 

To fa radice della mala pianta, dealings with tin.” 

Che la terra Christiana tutta ad . “ He’s a horrible wrecker, that’s what he is!” shouts out the long- Gay 

Si che buon frutto rado se ne ; winded bore Swilsbury ; “and he may be seen any day below the locks, | Littermere produced a book, which at once showed me that I was entirely 
are the words he put into the mouth of Hugh Sue (Purg. xx. 44) ; and, | waiting for his prey in the shape of capsized freshmen and their ‘fun-| at their mercy. It was a Cornish guide-book. What adequate punish- 
with the sole tion of his personal friend, Carlo Martello, the elder | nies,’ ”’ ment can possibly be found for the man who wrote that bok ! Oar ex- 
son of Charles of Valois, a most amiable prince, who died Pay Coes “ Now, I’ll tell you what it is, you know,” says that gor 8 young | cursions commenced on the very next day. Swilsbury, if he could have 
viii. 49), he pursues with one consistent hatred all the princes of French | fellow-commoner. the Honourable Augustus Slimchick ; “it’s too | had bis wild will, would bave started us for the Land’s Eod just one 
race who mingled in the affairs of Italy. bad, you know, for these sea-vultures, you know, to briog their ill-gotten | hour after his arrival ; but, for a wonder, on that occasion I Litter- 

It was the memory of the Romana ire that farnished the grand | gains up here, and to batten upon the college butteries!”’ mere on my side, and we managed together to hold him in check. 
ideal of ~~ theorists at that time. Rome had been the mistress of | Oh! those dreary hours when I was supposed to be the cause of witin | That first ay, the only one that I passed in dry clothes, was a day of 
the world, Italy the first of the nations. The German Emperor was the | Slimchick, and to provoke jokes in the obese mind of Swilsbury! But | deep plots and wily stratagems, during which they drew up a sketch of 
successor of the Caesars. Rome was the true fountain-head, the sanctuary | the dons were jast as bad in their way. the campaign they bad come to open. 
of his power. The Emperor wes o d at Rome; Dante wished he} “Oh, indeed!” said Sniggles ; “dear me, really now, you come from | “As e weather, you know,” says Liitermere, “I am, of 
could have lived and raled at Rome— Cornwall !’’ and Sniggles smiled. course, quite prepared for that. Of course, kaew perfectly well before- 

Vieni s veder la tua Rome che piagne Now, I want to know. why Sniggles smiled. Cornwall! Why not | band that it always rained in these parts, although I wasn’t aware that 

Vedova, sola, e dé e notte pwd soy : Corawall? Isn’t Cornwall better than your own sloppy Lincolashire, | it rained so hard. But that doesn’t matter in the least ; I am come to 

Césare mio, perch? non m’accompagne ? O Sniggles? see Cornwall as it is. I don’t want any special weather for me, you 

Bat was no reasoning with these people. I wonder how often I | know. On the contrary, I should prefer seeing ———s under the 

Order against disorder, law against self will, harmony and subordination | nave been told that abominable lying story of the Coraish parson, who, | same aspect as that in which it is generally known to the inhabitants. 
against anarchy,—these were Dante's principles. The Justinian Code | 01 hearing of a wreck when in the middle of bis sermon, cried out, “ Let | Among other things, I expect to see the Land’s Eod, and the Lizard, and 
had been newly studied, and had reawakened the ancient love of law and/ 4 a1) start fair!” I wonder how often, and in how many varieties of | Michael’s Mount, and Kainance Ccve, and the Rock, and Restor- 
system which the tempest of barbarian invasion had brokea up; bat =| wavs I have had forced upon me that etale, flat, insipid joke about the 
wise men having come from the Zast. I wonder how oftea I have had to 
declare to well-meaning people, that Cornwall is not a queer country, 
‘that we do not speak the language of Wales or Brittany, that we have 
good roads, and capital inns, that we are only one day’s post from Lon- 

, and that we regularly read the Times. 

But you will say that sarely my trials must now be over, that living 
as I do now amongst my own kith and kin, and possessing, in my own 
little way, a certain otium cam dignitate in my old Cornish home, I can 
feel all mes of a Cornishman, without any of these attending a 

o You are probably aware that the weather 


ies. 

When I went down. a few minutes afterwards, to liberate Littermere, 
I found Swilsbary sitting joyfully on the gate, pointing steadily, like a 
weathercook, in the face of the south-wester, ond dagen in liqaid notes 
about “a wet sheet and a flowing sea,” to a tune pretty much of his 
own composition. 

I don’t intend going into any long detailed account of all the miseries 
I endured duriog the ten mortal days that Littermere and Swilsbury re- 
mained in these parts, but I may say generally that ten days of a more 
amphibious life were never spent by any inhabitant of terra firma, and 
that I am still laid up with the rheumatism, which I contracted on that 
occasion. I bad hu the idea, before they came down, that, after all, 
I could ehow them only just as many of the Cornish sights as I pleased, 
but that pet notion was very quickly dispelled. On very first 





mel Castle, and the Church of St. Neots, and the China Clay Works, and 
the piléhard fishery, and the deepest mine in the county. And, more- 
over, though they don’t quite like putting it down in the book, I expect 
to eee you, ss =e your natural work—reaping the fruits of 


O! think of me, my pot battling with the gale on the heights of the 
Lizard, and drenched to the skin on the beach at Kainance. Think of 
me, not as a wrecker, but as nearly wrecked, the clumsiness of 
Swilsbury, on that dreary midnight voyage, wheu they would persist in 
grins across the bay, to be present at the “ tucking” of ards. 

bia of me duriag the whole of that time, facing the wind and raio by 


Che val peréhé ti racconciasse | freno 
Giustiniano, se la sella e vota ? 


What use is the text, without the authority that could enforce the 
text ? 


Papalism and Republican autonomy, which was bat a step to Papal 
or feudal tyranny, were the antagorist influences to these principles—so 
Dante thought, with others who espoused the high Imperial dostrines in 
those daye. Literary Ce ge Age freedom of opinion were certainly on 

- ie all modern commentators admit Dante’s 
Jegectelions, on Semaltatem, to a casteen cntent, of are not agreed as 
length to 


. y 
to which he carried his ition to pretensions. | has not been altogether propitious this summer. You will probably al- | sea and land; plunging through Atlantic waves, driving over barren 
There are some who, like Faswelo, Rooted, and. thelr ° nell ah em of not been altogether favourable A green Ar beaths, and swampy tracks, and all to see things which | seen adozen 
tain be was not onoly , bat doctrinally, an anti-P: ; that | tours, or boating excursions, or pic-nies in exposed Good. Now, times before fa bright and pleasant weather. And last of all, think of me 
he hated the Church of Rome as well as its chief pastors a t| I was eeated in my snug little stady at Treslisick, at the beginning of 


when I found myself one fatal day down three hundred fathom deep in 
the earth, reflected that I had to climb that distance again before I 
could rejoin my wife and children ! 

In the whole of that highly objectionable list, which Littermere and 
Swilsbary had drawn up of places to “ do,” the item which was the most 
offensive was certainly that of“ mines’’ Perbaps my tions to the 
pilchard project had been almost equally strong, but still I can look back 
upon that excursion with com ve complacency. Indeed, there was 
not wanting one moment in that miserable night, when I might alm ost 
be said to be carried away by a kind of vindictive joy—a feeling bighly 

ble, no doubt, but still hugely pleasing at the time—aad 
was when Swilebury succumbed to the mutability of things, and paid ao 
unwilling tribate to the shrine of Neptune. I confers that whea I saw 
the convulsions of that stubborn frame, there vibrated within me a chord 
of savage delight. Bat in the matter of the mines, I can find no palliative 


I have by nature a well-grounded antipathy to mineg ofall kiads. The 
fact is, that we have never, asa family, well treated by them. The 
Pendraggles, ia their generatioas, have, like all Cornishmen, made their 


the late watery month of August, and was glancing hopelessly at m 
pew aneroid barometer, which continued [ope by ert at“ nn 
rain,” when the saturated postman brought ap following letter : 

“ My pear Pewpraccies,—I am coming to see you at last. I have got 
a spare fortoight, and I am determined this time to satisfy my ee 
rt to spend it in the land of Tre, Pol, aud Pen. You remember Swils- 
bory. I met him the other day at Cambridge, and prevailed on him to 
accompany me. He is as absurd as ever, aud wants to know whether bis 
life insurance policy will stand good for such a journey. ‘The question 
is how to get to you,’ Swilsbury says. ‘It is comparatively easy to get 
to the frontiers, but that there we must arm ourselves with a Cornish vo- 
cabulary, and plunge boldly amongst the natives.’ I give you warning 
beforehand that we intend to do the place thoroughly. We hope to be 
always in the open air, and to see everything, bat especially the pilohard- 
fishery and the mines. We sball start from here on the 20th, and hope 
to reach Treslisick in the course of the month. More than that [ can’t 
say, but don’t be surprised at our coming down upon you at any moment. 
You must be accustomed to this sort of thing. ing forward to the 


7 
penetrate the mystery. On the one hand we ask, could he have allowed 
the veil which Rossetti believes him to bave frequently thrown 
over his real meaning, to have led him to such gross hypocrisies as euch 
@ supposition would entail? Oa the other, must not the fierce concen- ' 
trated purpose which at times reveals itself with such burning viwid- 
ness, have flamed through his whole nature, and gifted him with an in- 
tensity of feeling which could allow ot no compromise in heart, however 
it might in outward show? 

Ahi! quanto a dir qual era, é cosa dura 

Questa selva selvaggia, ed aspra e forte. 

With which reflections, leaving it to othere to plunge afresh into that 
forest-wilderness and contribute their day’s labour towards ciearing the 
tangled pathway, we bring this brief notice of Dante’s works and wan- 
derings to an end. 


little veotures In these speculations, and the result has always been the 

—— — —~ gh ee of Mrs. Feadraggles and the | sane : namely, to cramp the Pendraggle income, and diminish the Peo- 

INCONVENIENCES OF BEING A CORNISHMAN. “Lawarxce Lerranaeax. | (068 Pout uns place, hed fallen i the day, befare, with s wining cap. 
i am a Cornishma, and I am sorry for it. I my misfortunes}. “ P-S.—Swilsbury says this must be fine weather for wrecks, and that : j ¥ 


tain, a Captain Dick, and had settled the matter there and then ; so that, 
when we got to the mouth of the mine, there was the captain waiting to 
reseive us. He was a sinewy-looking little man, of wiry frame, who 
seemed to Have sweated himself down to attenuation point, by repeated 
descents into the dark pit before ar. I was glad to find, however, when 
we came up to him, that he was not at all disposed to look upon our pro- 
posal as a Tight and trifling matter. 

“ Now then, gentlemen,” be said, “ have you quite made up your minds 
to go down the mine? Remember, I’m going down to inspect the mine 
ae if you Le Phd must bay —— down rather longer, 
perbaps, than you may pleasant. It ien’t altogether'easy work, gen- 
tlemen, going through our mine ; you won’t be always able to vail e- 
right, you know,” looking hard at the long legs of Littermere ; “ and it’s 
also very hot down there, and very wet,” glancing on to Swilebary, and 
then to me. “If, however, you go, you must promise to = my 
directions, but I wera you that you’ve got some work beforetyou, that 
you’d better not take it in hand unless you feel confideot you will 
ir to carry it through.” 


y 

early, by being placed at a school ina kind of de le land,on the 

lers of Devonshire. I have visions of my life at that place, visions of 
fierce feuds, of stubborn strifes, carried on, like the French ware, solely 
for the sake of an idea, that idea being a belief in the euperiority of Cor- 
nish pluck and muscle. I remember that in all these wars I was gene- 
rally pushed into glory. Why did I fight Coombes in the quarries? Had 
I any mortal spite that young Devonshire giant? ‘Nothing of 
the kind ; 5 was simply brought up, nolens volens, as a kind of reserve. 
There had been, I believe, a row at football, and I fear it bad been 
ee rather against the “one and all,” when our respective friends very 

fy decided that Coomes and I, who had not been present, should 
finish the matter by omnere. We bad not baw pot, ae not 
commenced the quarrel, therefore we should fini ; we [ 
did, after a fi which deserved to be im ised in an epic poem. | the absurd idea that, perhaps, they had given up the journey In conse- 
That was Jor ’s opinion of that great encounter. Jorkind, who was | quence of the contioued bad weather, when, suddenly, my two friends 
of no county in particular, aod therefore had an easy time of ca made their appearance. What aday that was! The view from Tresli- 
amongst us as a first-rate clasaic poet, and as he always got the e for | sick is at all times of rather a dr, character, bat on the day in ques- 
Greek and Latin verse, I dare say he was a com t judge ; but I) tion there was @ more than usual gloominess about the scene. The fancied I saw here kind of last chance of escape, 60 I nodded m 
should like to see the poem, epic ar otherwise, which could do justice to | whole landscape seemed to have been brushed over that morning with a | head gravely, in corroboration of all the dificulties tpat Captain Dic! 
my feelings before I got my second wind, or could describe, properly, | strong eolution of I ink. The bold headlands strack out here and | had stated. 

! fast ten minutes of that weary struggle. 1| there wy the mists, in huge fantastic shapes, which would have| BatI might have continued nodding to this very day, for any good 
don’t mind confessing to Coombes now, that two minutes’ more fight | made poor Turner beside himself with _ rain came down in one | which that motion produced in the hardened hearts of Littermere and 
would have made an end of me, and that when he declined to come on | determined stream, as though —_ commenced a fresh pitcher, | Swilebury. Of course they felt qaite equal to it—what did Captain Dick 

in at, what would certainly have been with me, the last “round,” I | having previously drilled larger holes in his cullender. A large pool | take them for? Did he suppose they were made of gingerbread? Cer- 


be hopes to see you come out in your full developed character, which 
— 0 little ecope for its genius in those little operations below the 
ocks. 

Now, I don’t hesitate to say that I disliked the tone of that letter. 
Putting aside, for the moment, Swilsbary’s mouldy old jokes, what sort 
of a time of it coald I reasonably hope to have with two fellows who ex- 
pected, to use their ewm words, “to be always in the open air, and to 
see everything, but especially the pilchard fishery and the mines?” [| 
felt pe me there was another time of trial coming, and that my 
miseries as a Coroishman were not vy pact. But however gloomy may 
have been my expectations, they fell infinitely short of the miserable 
reality. The visit may be said to have commenced characteristically. 
The 20th had been passed by some days, and I was beginning to cherish 


felt bound to him by ties of eternal gratitude. was gaining ground at the foot of the verandab, and it was evident that | tainly they were ready to go, and ready to go at once. And Swilsbury 
Bat fighting wen neh the only misery which this spirit of Cornish clan- | we ld soon have to consider the question of ——— drainage, aad, | made one step towards the ladders, as though with the intention of show- 

ship brought upon me. Why dia I receive that a thrashing from old | perhaps, to carry out a breakwater in front of the dining-room window. | ing us the 

Fortywhacks? Did I really care one rush for the confounded little imp 


si “ Ive a wet day,” said Mrs. Pendraggles. 
We had just finished breakfast, so 1 got up and went to the window, as 
though to consider that statement. I was ing to feel that, after 
all, thanks to our native climate, Littermere aad Sw ry coulda’t pos- 

tibly come in sach weather. 
“Tt ea wet day, my dear,” I — smiling waggishly at the in- 
before me, as though it were entirely of my own constrac- 


way. 

“ No, no!” aid the little captain, raoning on ahead and stoppiog bim ; 
“ you mustn’t start like that. The first thing todo is to put on proper 
dresses, and then you must allow me to go first.” 

The proper dresses turned out to be regular mining dresses. The cap- 
tain showed us into a room, where we arrayed ourselves in those hatefal 
garments—everythiog was changed, even to our boots ; and, in this last 

a nice it was, for the boots that fell to my share were 


Polgiaze, who brought that retribution upon me? Polglaze wee in 
durance vile, and I am certain now that he well deserved it. He had 
headed a revolutionary deputation on the subject of the mild beer, 
had been first well flogged, and then locked up for his painr. Bat this 
rerult did not satisfy the “ one and all.” Whatever Polglaze may have 
been, be was at any rate Cornish, and was therefore to be rescued from 
imprisonment at all cost. A “forlorn ”’ was raised, and lote were 


4 


creasing 
tion—“ it isa wet day! I wonder now what Littermere, who seems so 


eo large aud heavy that when once I had eet them in motion they seemed 

@rawn as to who should have the honoar of leading it, and of course that | resolved upon everything, would do on sach an occasion as this?” to walk me off in any direction they pleased. To crown all, we were fur- 

fell upon me. There is an old Cornish song w we sanginthose| At this moment = a with sighing wind across | nished with miners’ hate, thick enough to fend off any stray rocks taat 

ays, and it was to the tuve of it that we our assault upon the | the laurels a hoaree plaintive resembling “aggies.” I looked at | might come tambling about our heads, and on top of each of these was 

Place of Polgiaze’s captivity. I have the scene before me now, as we| Mra. P. “Now, do you know what that noise is, my dear!” I asked, | fixed a lighted candle, to enable us to grope our way down in the dark 
stairease bidding defiance to the powers that be * And | calmly. Mrs. P. who is of a sa shook her head and abyases. 

shall Trelawny die? Cernishmen ehall know the reason « now, my love,” I continued, “ you may be disposed to dak age, ntl Coptate Dick, surveying uo oft three wit puastoom,. 

why.” “ ” was Polglaze. The thing was to rescue him | look upon it as the last gurgling moan of the drowning postman, or placency, “ if you will follow me, gentlemen, we will begin the descent.” 

if appeared. Gaet o togh door thet was sibly you may prefer to cdusider it as a fiendish howl of the the | What a descent that was! down, down, ladder after ladder, into the 

pod ! I don’t believe we should ever have opened it at all, if it t that horrible sound is nothing less than the voice of Swils- | very bowels of the earth, our candies just sufficing to render the thick 
no ee en Uy SS Saienes See mind, and trying to shout oat pe ome 

on 


visible. Down into a clammy, stifling atmoephere, fit on! 
for the |: of salamanders. ” ‘ . 


We had far before Swilsbary volunteered to entertain 
the company by whistliog “The girl I left bebiad me.” 
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THe Albion. 


April 13 








“ Yoa masto’t whistle, gentlemen,” cried the voice of the little cap- 
tain from the depths below. 

“ Why not?” remonstratea Swilsbury from above. | 

“The miners don’t like the sound, and never allow it down here,’’ re- 

ed the captain. 

"an dove again, tramp, tramp, shiftiog from ladder to ladder, and 
tting every time into hotter and closer air. It seemed, however, as 
ough no air could be close esough to keep Swilsbury quiet. Finding 

all attempts at conversation fail, he had, wonderful to say, been silent 

for at least five minutes, whea he saddealy startled us with a song. 
“Cheer, boys, cheer!’ Toree cheers for merry England!” sang out 

Swilsbury. : 

“Gentlemen masta’t sing eoogs,”’ came up agaia the imperative voice 
of Captain Dick. 

“Then what may I sing *” = ' 

“ Well, you may sing a hymn, or a psalm, if you like, sir, replied 
the captain, ‘but the miners won’t stand anything elee being sung down 
here.” 


I could bear from a chuckle below me that Littermere was immensely 
delighted at this last rejoinder. Psalms and hymns not being Swils- 
bary’s forte, we climbed down the remaining ladders io becoming silence. 
At times the captain would leave the ladders, and go to see some poor 
wretches at their work, leading us through low tunnels, in which Lit- 
termere was continually knocking his head, and smashing his candle, 
and behaving altogether ia a very unminerly manner. There was no 
doubt that the captain kaew what he was about when he looked at Lit- 
termere’s legs, for he was getting by far the most done up of the three. 
As regards Swilsbury, I don’t suppose, of course, that anything would 
ever really do him up, but he went aloog panting, and puffing, and per- 
spiring, and evidently considering that a true enjoyment of the mine 
consisted in tambling himself along as carelessly as possible, and in fal- 
ling recklessly over every little obstacle, I observed that he was espe- 
olatly lively when we were cramped up in the narrowest and lowest 
passages, aud that when we got into very hot parte of the mine his 
spirits rose, just like a thermome:er under similar circamstances. 

My feelings I shall not describe, neither do I intend to describe what 
I saw in the mine ; but indeed if I did my description would not be of 
much value. All that I caw was some poor miserable half-naked men, 
here and there, working away as ia the hase of a steam-bath, and dig- 

at the rock in every uncomfortable position possible. 1 was told 
this rock was copper ore, but, as far as tame appearances went, it 
might have beea anything you pleased. Swilsbury, I remember, took 
bis candle from his bat, and ostentatiously examined some of it, as 
though he were about to make a tender for the whole concern, and Lit- 
termere got into an inexplicable difficulty with one of the men, by talk- 
ing to him about “ aluminum,” but it was always a dreary business. 
Dick soon moved on again, and never gave much time either 

for Swilsbury’s investigations or Littermere’s remarks. 

But there is one thing, at any rate, which I do remember, or rather 
which I shall never forget, and that was when we got to the bot/om of the 
mine. We were ing at that time up to our waists in hot water— 
water really hot enough for an ordinary bath. The little captain com- 
menaced an spology, and meee to lay the blame upon one of the pump- 
ing engines, but Swilsbury iaterrupted him. 

“ Don’t mention it for one moment, my dear sir,” be called out, wal- 
lowing in the hot flood like a blanched porpoise ; “ its refreshing ; I like 
it.” 


% And now, Captain Dick,” said Littermere, faintly, “ we are really, 
at last, at the bottom of the mine, eb? We are actually, I think you 
eald, three hundred fathom below the surface ?” 

«Three bundred fathom,”’ Captain Dick corroborated. 

“Three hundred fathom?” said Swilsbury, contemptuously. “It’s 
my belief, Captain Dick, that you don’t know how deep you are. It’s 

opinion that, if you go mach lower, 4 will find yourself tampering 

th the antipodes, and will break into Wheal Kangaroo or some such 
cousin mine in Australia, and be bad up for trespassing. At any rate,” 
said Swilabury to Littermere and we, “ here is a new sensation! Here 
we are io a great subterranean hot batb, half boiled and half steamed, at 
no end of a temperature, our lives depending upon farthing rusblights, 
and upoo the proper working of a pumping en ne six handred yards 
above our head. Here we are in a place where it is death to whistle or 
, and where we are entirely at the mercy of this Captain Dick, 

t rag away and leave us. And remember, Fondraggiee, that if 
t been for me, you might have died a degenerate nishmao, 
t once having seen the inside of your county.” 
stop ; bat { remember our climbing up out of that abyss, and, 
uch ar poe pleasing operation Littermere fainted, and was 
by strong _ braudy seat down in the backet, 1 suppose 
he bers it 


iit 
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A PARCEL OF PREACHERS. 


There are, perbaps, no countries in the known world so fond of religious 
excitement as England aud America. The pbraee “ a pe excite- 
” being here used as comprehending not only revivals and other 
convalsive exhibitions of that nature, but the headlong following of 
who either by their religious writings or by their ser- 
mona, or both, attract great numbers of disciples, both in person and 
The causes of such success are numerous ; foremost among them 
may unquestionadly be set down the intolerable dulness of regular ser- 
mons, which, in reepect of composition, and in respect of delivery, are 
the most part the very worst discourses known to mankind. It must 
also be taken into account that the irregular preacher generally preaches 
extempore, and that there isa strong inherent disposition in the Saxon 
to listen to speeches; then, his discourse is of a fierce-flavoured, 
and fiory kind, aod it was not Garrick alone who was best pleased 

highest pepperer ; then, the congregations of eccentric 
under the usaal restraints, but may take an active part in the 
ings, and give veat to their feelings by groanings, woanings— 
even sometimes occasional rollings ou the chapel floor —and many 
like demonetratione. Again, the sermons of some ¢ f (hese preachers 
parts like a Joe Miller, or Complete Jest Book, comprising many 
and that can be repeated afterwards by the hearers with great 
Bivally, it is the custom of these gentl tor it them- 
as on terms of familiarity with the Deity, which good understand- 
awakeos a strange complacency jn the breasia of their admirers, as 

k in the éis* ns joo. 

It is the object of the present paper to revive 'he remembrance of a few 
airs preachers, deceased. Those who are living speak for themselves ; 

t it is noticeable how closely they model themselves on the dead, and 
how very little engneity is to be found among them. 

One of the most remarkable of these was Rowland Hill, sixth son of 
Sir Rowland Hill, baronet, of Hawkstone, He first began to preach when 
he was at Cambridge, aud he received severe ceasure from bis superiors 
for going about and preaching in the barns and farm-houses of the villages 
near the University. When be left Cambridge, and had been ordained, 
he used to preach, sometimes as often as thrice a day, to large congrega- 
tions. He used to stock his sermons with queer phrases and odd ilius- 
trations, and ofien amu-ed his congregation with jokes. 

one occasion, when preaching at Wappiog to a congregation com- 
posed chiefly of eeafaring men and fieberwomen, h? greatly astonirhed his 
congregation by commenciug the sermon with these words: “I come to 
preach to great sinners, notorious sianers—yea, to Wappingsinners.” On 
another occasion, there came a beavy shower of rain, which compelled 
several persons to take refuge in the chapel ; Hill, remarking this, ed 
7 acd said: “Many | are greatly to be blamed for making their 
religion a cloak, but [do wot think those are much better who make it 
ao umbrelle.” In 1803, the time of the first grand volunteer movement, 
he to a large congregation of volanieers. Two psalms, of his 
own composition, were sung on this occasion ; ove of them was sung be- 
fore the sermon, to the tune of “God save the King ;” the other, after 
the sermon, to the tune of “ Rule Britanaia.” It began: “ Whea Jesus 
first at Heaven’s command.” 

Hill was earvest in mancer, aod imposing ia appearance. He was 
very tall, and had a loud sonorous voice ; he would seem to have been a 

man, and to have particularly objected to being considered ao 
enthusiast. Preaching once at Wotton, be said, “ Because I am in ear- 
nest, men call me an enthusiast, bat 1am not; mine are the words of 
trath and sobernese. Whea | first came into this part of the country, 
I was walking on yonder bill, | saw a gravel-pit fall ia and bury three 
haman beings alive. I lifted up my voice for belp so load that I was 
heard in the town below at a distance of a mile; belp came and rescued 
two of the poor sufferers. No one called me enthusiast thea, and when 
I see eternal destruction ready to fail upon poor sinner, and about to 
entomb them irrevocably in ao eternal mass of woe, and call aload on 
them to escape, shall I be called an enthusiast now? No, sioner, I am 
an enthusiast in so doing ; I call on thee aloud to fly for refuge to 
eet before thee in the Gospel of Christ Jesus.” 
Huntington, the coalbeaver, was a st contrast to Row- 

land Hill, and was immeasurably inferior to that y remarkable 





io every respect. Huntington was bora in the Weald of Kent ; his fa- 
ther was a day labourer, earning seven or eight shillings a week. Hun- 
tipgtoa, io his published sermons, tells several anecdotes of bis cbild- 
hood, one of which shows his inordinate cooceit and vanity. He bad a 
great desire to go as errand-boy into the service cf a certain Squire 
Cooke ; but the squire already had an errand-boy, with whom he was 
very well satisfied. Huntington bethinkiog himself that if all things 
were possible with God, it was possible for the Almighty to eend bim 
into Squire Cooke’s service, and procure the discharge of this unforta- 
nate boy, asked the Almighty in an “ extempore way” (bis own words) 
“ to give him that boy’s place ;” and made many promises how good he 
would be if this request were granted. Some time after a man come to 
his house, and told him that Squire Cooke’s boy bad been turned away 
for theft, and advised him to go and apply for the place. He did so, 
and (as a matter of course) obtained the situati The inf that 
the theft was committed for Huntington’s special behoof through Divine 
interposition, is very shocking. 

On another occasion when this favoured gentleman was clder, he was 
again in want of a situation; a part of his history which appears to us to 
be highly probable. He was ivformed that a certain Squire Pool, of 
Charrea in Kent, was in want of a servant. He went after the place, 
and, on the way, be prayed God to grant him the situation. When he 
arrived at the gentleman’s house, he found a servant in the parlour, 
with whom the gentleman had partly agreed ; but the equire immedi- 
ately broke off with this man when he saw Huntington (very mach to 
his subsequent regret, we have no doubt), and engaged that lump of coa- 
ceit. Huntington ascribed this, of course, to the great influence of his 
prayere, aod the high regard in which the Almighty held him. He soon 
left this situation, too (through a want of appreciation on the part of 
sinners), and tried to set up as a cobbler ; failing that, as a gardener. 
He obtained a gard ’s situation, and lost it (so he say-) for refusing 
to work on Sundays; he then became reduced to the necessity of la- 
bouring as a coalheaver, and began to preach in earnest. 

Haatington used generally to preach at Woking; but he also visited 
his friends, and preached ia their houses. In his sermons, The Bank of 
Faith, and God, the Guardian of the Poor, printed with an account of 
his life, he mentions, as an instance of the Lord’s care for him, that he 
had ordered a box of clothes to be left at the Star Inn, at Maidstone in 
Kent, and that be went for it with only a shilling in his pocket. When 
he arrived at Maidstone he found that the box had been sent om by the 
carrier, so he had to go back again without it. He had spent bis shilling, 
was very hungry and tired, and began to think that if he bad faith 
prayed, he might have anything he wanoted. Just theo, the thought 
seized him that he would go oat of the footpath into the borseroad; be 
did so, and instantly saw a sixpence lying in the road, and, a little fur- 
ther on, a shilling. He attributed his finding these, to the regard the 
— had for him, and to the effect of his prayers, and to his great 

th. 

Oa another occasion, a heavy fall of snow threw him out of work. In 
the night be prayed the Lord to send the snow away. When he got up 
next morning, be found it all melted. No doubt, it he had lived in the 
last great frost, he would have procured a thaw immediately. 

Some of this man’s printed sermons are very ludicrous. In one of 
them, he relates that, being greatly in want of a pair of leather breech- 
es, he prayed very earnestly to God for this favour. He went to London 
to get a pair on credit at a shop belonging to one of his friends. Not find 
ing the shop, he called on anvther friend of bis, a shoemaker, who told 
bim that a parcel had been leit there for him. He opened the parcel, 
and found tbat it contaiaed a pair of leather breeches, which fitted him 
penta, although he had never been measared for them. In a letter 

wrote to the unknown donor, he declared that God must not only 

bave put it into the heart of that charitable personage to send him a 
pair of breeches, bat must also have given him bis (Huntington’s) exact 
measure. 

One Sunday, he he was rising early to go to Mousley to hear a ° 
lar preacher who was coming to preach there, there came a voice which 
he both heard and felt, saying, “ You must preach out of deors to-day, 
and you mast preach from this text: ‘Go therefore into the highways, 
aod as many on a find, bid to the marriage.’” He went to the meet- 
ing. The preacher did not make his appearance, and Huntington got 
up and preached with such effect, that a young widow fell dowa in a fit 
caused by “ violent convictions,” and was obliged to have a blister ap- 

to her head. We strongly recommend this remedy for general 
— in similar om — 
$ latter part o: » ainaten quel comet imam, 
which were afterwards printed separately. Among them is the Coal- 
heaver’s Cousin rescued from the Bats. In one of theee compositions 
he says, in reference to a geatleman having made him a present of ten 
guineas, ‘I found God’s promises to be the Christian’s bank-notes ; and 
a living faith will always draw on the Divine Banker; yea, and the 
deep sense of want will give an heir of promise a filial boldoess at the 
inexhaustible bank of heaven.” He was also in the habit of calling the 
Almighty his Bank, bis Banker, and his blessed Overseer. 

A very different man from Huntington was the Rev. William Dodd, 

LL.D. He is represented to have been a man of elegant and 








now be Pappy at any time, to receive their friendly and 
“ Perfectly at ease with to his — 


hly resigned to the 
fmm a a 


ayy A pee @ continuance and 
increase of that ‘ spirit of prayer, which he is is poured forth for him,’ he 
cannot omit to assure all those who, by letter or otherwise, have expressed their 
solicitude on his behalf, that, conscious of the purity of his intention from 
peapess to So lngery, ans be py in the full proof of that intention, by ha’ 
lone no injury to any man 4 t to this unfortunate tion, he 
himself on the mercies of his God, and has not a wish to live or die, 
bat as life or death may tend to the glory of that God, and the good of man- 


kind. 
“ February 27th, 1777.” 


He was tried, found guilty, and sentenced to death ; bis fate created a 
great sensation among all classes. The lord msyor, aldermen, and com- 
mons of the city of London, got up petitions beseeching commutation of 
the sentence, and a monster petition, thirty-seven yarda long and signed 
by twenty-three thousand persons, was presented with the same object. 
A young man named Joseph Harris, convicted of highway robbery, was 
sentenced to die with him ; but the lord mayor, aldermen, and commons, 
did not present any petition praying for commutation of the younger 
aod probably lees culpable offender’s sentence, nor was a single quarter 
of a yard of public sympathy unfolded in his behalf. However, the lord 
mayor, his sagacious brethren, and the thirty seven yards of paper and 
the twenty three thousand signatures, could not save Dr. Dudd. He was 
hanged with the low, unclassical, and altogether inelegant Joseph Harris, 

Orator Henley, another well-known preacher, was a member of St. 
John’s College, Cambridge, where he distinguished himself by his abilities 
and veracce. When twenty-two years of age, he wrote a poem, 
entitled Esther, Queen of Persia ; when he left Cambridge be began to 
— theatrical attitudes in his sermons, affected oratory, and intoned 

voice. Growing impatient from disappointment, he founded his 
“Oratory.” The building is thus described in the Historical Register 
for 1726. “ The place that Orator | pitched upon for his Oratory 
is very remarkable and befitting bis noble institution: being a sort of 
wooden booth built on the shambles in Newport-market, near Leicester- 
fields, formerly used as a temporary meeting house of a Calvinistical 


wo meee 
enley set himself up as a rival to the Universities and the Church ; 
indeed, he had some thoughts of forming a little project for the abolition 
of the universities aod the overtbrow of the Church. He boasted “he 
would teach more in one year than schools and universities did in 
five, and could write and study twelve hours a day, and yet appear as 
untouched by the yoke, as ifhe had never borne it.” Disraeli relates 
that Healey was in his youth extremely modest, unaffected, and tem- 
te—qualities which he certainly did not retain as he grew older, for 
barst iuto the wildest indulgences, and his bombast and self conceit 
were absolutely wonderful. His pulpit was covered with black cloth, 
embroidered with gold ; his creeds, vulgates, and litargies were printed 
in red and black ; he struck medals which he dispensed to his admirers, 
representing a sun near the meridian, wita the motto Ad Summa, and the 
loscription, Inveniam viam aat faciam (I will fod a way or make it), 
His sarcasm is considered to have been keen, and he “ went in” for bril- 
liant jokes, in his sermons. He was a great enemy of Pope, whose satire 
oa him is well knowa : 


How sweet the sung 
Still break the benches, Henley, with thy strain, 
While Sherloch, Hare, and Gibson preach in vain. 
Oh, great restorer of the good old stage, 

Preacher at once and Zany of thy age! 

He usually chose a text from the Old or New Testament, and adapted 
it to the topics of the day, or to a satire on persons ly obnoxious 
to him ; but sometimes his discourses resembled a kind of general ora- 
tion rather than a sermon. His Fagen ny sermons are preserved in 
the library at the Guildball, London ; his handwriting is very rr 
and some of the sermons are so much erased and blotted that it is nos 
pas Aa decipher them. We see from his sermous that he was a good 
scholar. 

One of his Orationa, preached October 21, 1730, is entitled, “ A Sober 
Enquiry into the History and Adventures of Whyttington and Hys Cat.” 
The text chosen for this discourse was, “A cat may look at a king” 

English Proverb). It is chiefly a satire ou governments and the Church. 

tells the story of Whyttington and his cat, and in pointed satire likens 

cats to the magistrates and jad; “A cat is a creature 
ber eI it does indeed, like 
eth.” next paragraph 

is no mention of ca/s in the 
fore Church mice are common, 
cate, pretending only to with them, starve the o 
sists of satires on the of the day, which would not interest the 
reader now-a-days. 

Henley sometimes prayed in a devout and impressive manner, but 





refiaed tastes; a lover of literature and a poet. Perhaps he was all 
these—an iadiffereot poet he certainly was. He was born in the year 
1729, at Bourne in Lincolnshire. He was sent to Cambridge at an early 
age, and, in the year 1755, produced a translation of The Hymns of Calli- 
machus, traoslated from the Greek into English verse, with explanatory 
notes, with the select 5 oy x and other Poems of the same author, Six 
Hymas of Orpheus, Eacomium of Ptolemy, by Theocritur. Ino 
the tame year he wrote several sermons full of Cbri precepis and 
religious sentiments, He grea'ly interested himself in public charities, 
and subscribed large sums of money towards the founding of the Magda- 
len Hospital. He preached two or three times at the House 
before Prince Edward. Thus he became acquainted with Chester- 
field, who was co pleaeed with him that he confided to him the education 
of his eldest son. Dodd bought a house in Southampton-row, where he 
lived in a sumptuous maoner. Wishing to obtain the living of St. 
George’s, Hanover Square, he endeavoured to get it by offering a bribe 
to the Lord Chancellor. An anonymous letter was also sent to Lady 
Chesterfield, offering a sam of money if she would procure Dr. Dodd the 
same living. It was discovered that the letter must have been written 
by Dr. himself, although he tried to throw all the blame on his 
wife ; but this was not credited, and falling into disfavour, his name was 
ordered to be struck off the list of Royal chaplains. To regain his lost 
reputation he subscribed more liverally than ever to schools and chari- 
ties ; but continued to live so extravagantly, that at last be was afraid 
to go out of bis house lest he should be arrested for debt. However, be- 
ing severely pressed by his creditors, he became desperate, and forged 
the name of Chesterfield to a bood for four thousand two hundred 
pounds. The forgery was discovered, and be was arrested—taken from 
@ gay convivial party—and committed to Wood Street Compter. Pab- 
lic sympathy was lavished on him in the most absurd manner ; every- 
body talkeé of “ the unfortunate Dr. Dodd ;” and the following verses, 
supposed to have beea written by himself, appeared in all the newspa- 


pers: 
Amidst confinement’s miserable gloom, 
’Midst the lone horrors of this wretched room, 
What comforts, gracious Heaven ! dost thou bestow 
To sooth my sorrows, and console my woe? 
A wife beyond the first of woman kind, 
Te , attached, and e’en to death resigned. 
Dear youthful friends, in life’s ingenuous hour 
As children zeal us, to exert each power ; 
Men skilled in wisdom’s most sagacious lore, 
Solicitous to aid, to save—restore ! 
and counsellors, without a fee, 
uide direct, and set me free ! 
Nay—from the men I falsely deemed my foes, 
The ready offer of all service flows, 
While gratitude in guise kn draws nigh, 
Says “1 was kind,” and tenders his supply ! 
Above the rest, my keepers, soothed to grief, 
With sympathetic pity gn relief ; 
Treat as a guest the sufferer they revere, 
And make it even tranquil to be here. 
Great God of mercy! if amidst my woes 
A stream of such peculiar comfort flows ; 
Flows fall, flows only from thy care divine. 
firmly, Lord, resign ! 
nd trust the issue to thy care alone 
Yes, Lord, I trust, “ Oh, may thy will be done!” 


This “ revered sufferer” also had the coolness to insert the follow 


os rere ee: it is A seas 4 quite as of course, az 
more with the air of an in) jocent than with that of uandering 
forger. site 





i bis prayers were ludicrous and even blasphemous. In one of 
his sermons, discoursing of the peoples who would be damned, he prayed 
that the Dutch might be “ undamned.” Io another of his sermons, be 
andertook to prove that the petticoat was worn by the ancients, and, in 
corroboration, quoted that chepter of the Old Testament in which 
Samuel’s motber is said to have made him “a little coat’”—obviously a 
“ petticoat.” He usually hired a body of strong men to attend his ser- 
mons and dispose of anybody inclined to discuss a point with him ; but 
oa ony occasion, having coallenged any two Oxonians to argue with him 
on the superiority of his doctrines and teaching over those of the Church 
and the Unive: sities, two Oxonians ap d, attended by a larger body 
of — thao he was provided with, and he sluuk away by the 


He had on al! occasions a particular aversion to the bishops ; in a ser- 
mon preached September 7, 1741, entitled, “ The t war of the 
world in religion and nations,” he says: “ It might have been presumed, 
when Christ came, one Lord, one Faith, one tiser, one God and 
Father of All, that we might have been blessed with unity. Quite the 
reverse. Peter, who denies his Lord with cursing and swearing, wae 
the first who drew the sword ; then quarrelled with Paal, and bequeathed 
his spirit to bishope, who quarrel with ali that think differently from 
them.” He might not have said this with the lees reason, if he had 
lived in the editying days of “ Essays aod Reviews.” ery food 
of styling himself a‘ Rationalist.” On his death-bed the last words he 
uttered were, “ Let my notorious enemies know I die a Rationalist.” 
With this important piece of information for the confusion of his enemies, 
we leave Orator Healey and the subject. 

aemetinenen cote 


A ROYAL FUNERAL. 


The remains of the late Duchess of Kent were baried on Monday, (the 
25th ult ) in St. George’s Chapel. The funeral ceremonies were strictly 
private, iu accordance with the wish of the Duchess herself; aad though 
stately and solemn, they are said to have bean marked by less of osten- 
tatious dieplay than even the ceremonies at the burial of the 
ess of Gloucester. The remains of the Duchess were carried from 
more to Windsor in the strictest privacy. Precisely at fi 
the grey dawn was breaking, the procession 
the massive coffia was received by the V 
hold, and removed — a bier to the north nave, near the 
Princess Charlotte. Here an inclosure had been formed by 
screeos of black cloth, within which the body was deposited in c 
the officers appoicted by the Lord Chamberlain till the hour fix 
the interment arrived. Bat little change had been made in the in 
of the chapel for this sad occasion, though the change, slight as it was, 
being one of colour, seemed to alter the whole aspect of the fine old 
building. The nave and aisles were covered with black cloth, whicb, 
stretching over the chapel, passed beneath the -loft into the choir. 
The steps leading to the Communion-table, the munion-table itself, 
and the walls at the back were alee draped with black cloth. Thas the 
gro'ned arches and fine white columns of the chapel had contrast 
with the floor a black, ghastly look, while oa the floor itself so deep 
seemed the dark hue that it was difficult to distinguish the forms of the 
attendants, as clad in deep mourn 
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oan the Kalghs of te 
the wide space appear yet darker still. 
manded to be present were not admitted until ten 
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The Albion. 











advance’ almost by inches at a time, the body was moved out 
ny A none The coffia was laid on a Plain black cloth bier, 
mounted on small wheels inside. Over all was cast the pall, which, in 
order to conceal the assistants who moved the bier, was o' ual size. 





that ihe pant movement is nothing but a Russian travesty of the old | improved Army and artillery, and our reconstructed N vy, defecti 
alliance between the Crown and the Commons against the aristocracy. | he admits it ray in the pote article of iron ships, Sas contines 
The offensive circular of M. Mubkanoff at Warsaw, exciting the Polish 









he head and feet and at the sides were heraldic escocheons in a sil- 
a talib which stood out in we contrast to the deep black velvet 
of the pall. The escocheoas contained two ehields—those of the Duke 
of Kent, the Royal arms encircled by the Garter, and those of the late 
Duchess as a P of the House of Saxe-Coburg-Saafeld. Before the 
foot of the coffin Col. Lord James Murray bore. on a vlack velvet 
cushion, the coronet of the deceaeei. In a few minutes afterwards, the 
immediate personal attendants of her late Royal Highness took their sta- 
tions at the foot of the coffin, eo as to head the on. The choir, 
with the Canons and Dean of Windsor, filed s'!owly into their places, and 
the procession of chief mourners and represeniatives of foreign 
Sovereigns to follow the body teok their respective stations in the nave. 
At eleven o’clock the Prince Consort, accompanied on the right by the 
Priace of Wales, and on the left by the Prince of Lein'ngen, and followed 
by the other Royal mourners, passed down the nave, and took their sta- 
thee at the head of the coffin. ‘ 
Among those who took part in the eg were the representatives 
of the Duke of Saxe-Coburg-Gotba, of the King of Hanover and the King 
of the Belgians ; and immediately after the coffia were the Prince Con- 
sort, a8 chief mouraer, the Prince of Wales, the Prince of Leiningen, 
Prince Arthur, the Dake of Cambridge, then the Count of Paris, the 


a treaty into an ‘ unfortunate bypothesis,”’ is the Count Cavour who, to- 
Dake de Nemours, the Duke de Chartres, the Dake d’Alengcn ; and after | day, controls the stormy Parliament of united Italy. We question if be 
them Prince Philip of Wuriemberg, Prince Edward of Saxe-Weimar, 


ince Frederick of Schleswig-Holetein-Augustenberg, and Prince Vic- 
tor of a henlohe-L . peneetien moved slowly and noise- 





genberg. The p complications, that the readiest of English debaters might well shrink 
lessly up the chapel as the service began, and, at the fit moment, the 


geous coffin was lowered into the grave. There was stillness, only | for example, could be more formidable than that of the volunteers. 
froken by the movement of the guard outside as the soldiers reversed 


their arms. . 
The rest of the religious portion of the 





y bein lated 


& P , 
Garter King-at-Arms, standing at the foot of the grave, prociaimed iu a 


low, solemn voice the style of the illustrious deceased, accordicrg to 
ancient custom, in the following words : 

“ Thus it has pleased Almighty God to take out of this transitory life unto 
his divine mercy the most illustrious Princess Victoria Maria Louisa 


God of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Trel 
Faith, whom God bless and 
worldly happiness.” 


This formula concladed the whole service. The chief mourner and the jects which ean be discussed without lashing the speakers into madness. 
other members of the Royal family and faneral cortége then slowly quitted | , walities mach higher than Parliamentary tact were demanded and dic- 
same time ; ina few minutes the chapel was almost empty. Rumour | Pe? ne ‘ailan Premier, Mi, audinos demanded ther Rome sreale te 
states that the Queen was present, incognita, in a closet adjoining the =“ - 


the building. Those invited to attend also took their departure at th 


Communion Table. 
—— 


EMANCIPATION OF THE RUSSIAN SERFS. 


One of those irrevocable social chan 
manent mark on the history of nations been commenced by the 
peror of Russia with comperative ease and very little noise. 


scope of its immediate operation. Many will bedisappoio 


of revolution 


they found the 
marvel at the 


tered the American Wnion, did not affect so large a 
race as this act of Imperial philanthropy. Nor 


the way was paved for it by several preparator 


concerned. Emperor himself refers to the 
Alexander I., and to one of the by 
nothing of the fundamental im 


easy to understand he 
in the coadltion of he Crown seri flected 


plied to the serfs of private landownere. There were reasons for 


precede: ion in Esth where the | reaseured the Catholics as to the independence of the Church, to heer 
pe “yr te owe ptr y the nobles hy and | the Parliament decree by an usanimous vote that the Italian metropolis 
a servile war wa3 the first fruits ofa liberty more oppressive than the | was Rome. 


terms of e 


previous slavery. But we may collect from the language of the present 


ukas? that this error will not be repeated, and that the boon will be clog- | tributing nothing towards the removal of the 20,000 bayonets by whom, 


ged by no humiliating or unduly onerous conditions. 
The Journal de 


rights and liabilities of pearants under the new régime. 


provincial committees, reduced to form by the 
approved by the Imperial Council ; the other a 


cipation after ! 
be commated for a fixed rent, aud they are to receive as a 
fract of their dwelling-houses and gardens, together with 


leins into copy-holders, with the right of 


tenemente. ic slaves, whose very existence is a modern 


abuse of rial rights, will be eet absolutely free, aud acquire “some | March 20. ee 
temporary nities.” Meauwhile the ordinance expresely evjoins 


both classes of serfs to bave patience, and to perform all their accus- 


tomed i i clares ite intention to appropriate the territory of a Sovereign whose 
their lords, ae tan ccuteel of tho toned Onests, he tae sims tbeit people are not actually in a state of revolt. When he took the Romagna 
ion is made to what many | 40d Tuscany they bad been abandoned by their rulers; when his troops 
have treated as the cardinal poiat of the problem—the difficulty of find- | entered the Two Sicilies Garibaldi was at  % and the crown had 
ing the money—is that in which the Emperor engages that the Govern- | fallen for ever from the head of the Bourbon “4 oat oman 
ment shall provide loans, or even take upon itself encumbrances in cer- | nex the Legations uatil they had declared themselves satisfied with the 
tain cases. Whether the capital is ultimately to be raised by taxation, | Piedmontese oceupation, and determined not 


redemption. The only in which all 





or by the 


to the spirit of en Imperial act of grace, or are reserved for 


i possible obstacle recoga ciations of his audacity and insolence. But we think that the Italian 
a a — pon _ from ve mam ge eng Court has done wisely. Count Cavour bas cast defiance in the teeth of 
a change of relations, and against this the Rus- | the Legitimist party, and answered the speeches of the French Chambers 


incident to so 


sian people are solemaly and affectionately adjared by their Emperor 


not only by the daties of their allegiance, but by the precepts of the | Pope. 
1. 


’a assertion that social pro- 
£ him favourite idea of nh ape of yy dy descended 
“sacred legacy” ancestorr, or confidence 

hich he p ot to An .. in the 2 motives of the Russian noblesse, who | last enjoyed his favourite relaxation when he has nothing else particular 
are “ actuated,” he tells us,“ by respect for the dignity of man | to do—the being returned for Tiverton. Parliament 


hatever may be thought of the Em 
gress has been 


a 


aad the love of their neighbour 


.”? we need not question the 
ee faith of the present 


Em ; 
i peror. Many 


, widow of | had been treated from the first as foes, and in a few momente the House 
the most high, most mighty, and illustrious Prince Edward, Duke of Kent and 


Strathern, and mother of Her Most Excellent ee ae by the aye Tod vour, however, was equal to the occasion. After an unavailing appeal 
preserve with long life ghn spat aii | 0 General La Marmora, he called for the division, the House acceded, 


which leave a deep and per government, yet avoid giving a hint of its plans; to resist tbe French 
m- 


n the 1st | susceptible of European ae wi To say that he yer all these > 
- we j id 80 conflicting, is to express but half the merit of bis 
of March an Imperial lamation announced the emancipation—sub- | jects, so various an . c 
ject toa Sehaliooenr ceoeal of two yeare—of all the serfs in the Em-| speech. Without a word which could be interpreted as an indication of 
pire. It is difficult for a foreigner to appreciate the full significance of | his plans, without losing for a moment his air of deference to France, he 
this measare in its ultimate results without somewhat exaggerating the | contrived to leave on bis bearers the impression that the question a) 
i ted by. the pro- | proached solution, that the — troops were, so Me speak, wary | ao 
i t and for the | march to Rome. Italy, he said, could not be constituted without Rome, 
pret Neat 9 ws ans yt dy ei yh my perry echlieary om and the declaration cleared away a thousand doubts which had hung 
confiscation. When we remember that it accomplishes | around his policy. It was the one distinet utterance of bis speech, and 
by a stroke of the pen a step in civilization which cost Western Europe | the one to which half Italy looked in jealous fear, lest Naples or the 
acentury of struggle, not the less bitter or Ee ne no — les 
yp bie and ei ery ‘oy epee = Tn spite to the Catholics. He repudiated altogether the notion of attaching 
of a sullen opposition from the nobles whom Alexander II. is politic | spiritual power to temporal authority. That plan, he argued, with « 
enough to compliment with an Imperial irony, bat who did not yield till | doable glance at the Papacy and the Napoleons, produced a Mahommed- 
ts and the Czar united against them, we may well |an régime. He denied that such @ course could ever be pursued in Ca- 
ldaess and grandeur of the design. The labours of | tholic a Rk ect of Italy . bone ps the apacy, but to 
onist t- | reconcile it with civil government. e temporal power mus' ppear, 
eri Geniaean Gane, Gaaen cl — meer = —. but the independence of the Pope would thereby be increased. The con- 
this impression be | corda's = Fg = which ene wie te ——- only 
pated mind because of the temporal power. for the guaran pendency, 
a = (Apel s- “poe am it should be declared the fandamental law of the monarchy, i«., placed, we 
even now many of its details remain to be settled between the two parties | may presume, be 


ordinance of 
Nicholas. It is not | withdraw his troops from Rome. Force 


the institution of the “ com- | when, at the ——— of Paris, she resisted terms of peace for the Power 
especially as some parts of this system are now to be ap- | which had eaved her i 


St. Peersbourg publishes the text of the Manifesto of | shippers of force mistake, however, the key to the situation. If Louis 

which so imperfect an anal sis bed reached us by telegraph. Yet we | Napoleon were determined per fas aut nefas to remain at Rome, bayonets 

must not suppose that we have here a eomplete charter defining, the | would doubtless be more valuable than oratory. But this is by no means 

he operative | the caze. Not te mention that a Prince who reigns by universal suffrage 

part of the document consists, in fact, of two distinct elemente—the one | canaot afford to break wholly with the Revolution, the Emperor is plainly 

& mere outiine of the prospective regulations proposed by the various | desirous to quit Rome. All he asks is to quit it without tng sine 

Soperior Committee and | the self-respect of the French army, or the Catholic feeling of the 

visional ordinance pre- | peasants. Both these — will be eoothed if Italy, while deferring 
scribing the establishment of special courts and magistrates to arbitrate | to France, guarantees the inde 

between serfs and landlords, and of “communal administrations” to a — —- declare the Pope less free vies seetet by 

register the aj tionment and title of lands. Thus all slaves, whether | three hundred thou 

weael or d ae are encouraged to expect complete outa eman- | from the General of twenty thousand French. Nor can the French army 

of two years. The services of the former are to | be insulted by an advance avowedly postponed for monthe, only because 

the usa- | Italy was unable to cross bayonets-with France. The only real difficulty 

jent land | in the way is the Pope bimeelf, } ne i as os — oe Co 

- | when the Italian troops are mounting guard at the Vatican. But his re- 

Taies inte copy-bolters, with the right pb BB ny at =F ot jannee, to be effective, must be followed by flight, and the Pope once 


. But now, by the mouth of his First Minister, the King of Italy 
or sale of Crown lands, or by a new paper currency, | mitrule mas aaa ah be ag tebendial ont 
hot specified. It may be that all such topics were rejected as nee announces that ther pal j talian 


- ifesto. We do pd like it the less because | of anxiety and LO pon on pred A: is gone, the Budget is 

opts the hortato: legislation, and introdaces con- | not yet come, and so our Premier 

to not angler: rid am ~ the Stieeny tenet of Royal pro- eubasite himself, in the new character of Lord Warden of the Cinque Ports, 

Clamations and Acts of Parliament. We must make allowance for the | once more to the acceptance of his admiring constituents. occasion 

Peculiarities of a genuine reform proceeding from above, and the idiosyn- | was a fortunate one, and everything went eye pe hed the conteat of 

Crasy of a semi-Asiatic age om with a simple faith in the benevolence of | all parties concerned. Lord Palmerston could tell 

their a Russian it will learn his first political | notwithstanding an inclement summer and an Arctic winter, the count 

jan by that paragraph in which ate Se ponte 
y of feudal nts out how the ancient ty of manners , Were su 

has yielded to the ena — 


either to be neutral without insult, or, if we are forced to tak 
ts against their lords, though it was followed by bis dismissal, has | do so with fair prospects of success. ? Werreks 
been quoted as a sample of the Emperor’s policy, and every measure As to the affairs of foreign nations, 
which contributes to the internal security of Russia has beea represented | his constituency on the spread of constitutional government over the 
as the basis of some future aggression. For our own part, we see no | Continent of Europe. Once, as Mr. Burke said, liberty was the pearl of 
gtound for these ungenerous suspicions. If this be popularity-hanting, | great price of which we aloue had the monopoly. That is, happily, no 
we can only say that it is a very innocent and magoanimous type of it,| longer the case, and the whole Continent is pervaded by institutions 
and, as for Rassian aggrandizement, we entertain no jealousy of it when | which, so far as they have any element of freedom ia them, are derived 
it takes the form of progressive civilization. England can afford to con- | from this country. Europe tried her own plan in 1848 and failed, because 
gratulate her former enemy on a revolution which is a present guarantee | she based her changes on abstract theories instead of practical experi- 
of peace, and contains the germ, as its author well knows, of political | ence. She is wiser now, and builds, we believe, on more durable founda- 
liberty, which must surely be the coneummation of the “ new future now | tions. The emancipation of the Russian serfs is naturally another topic 
opened to the peasants.” —Times, March 26. of congratulation. With regard to America, Lord Palmerston expresses 

<tnatiititemaets the hope, with which the readers of the Times are already so familiar, that, 

COUNT CAVOUR ON ROME. 


whether the Union be preserved or broken up, i i 

blo aa ns aval dh P, it will be done without 

It is only in Italy that we find the powers of the Administrator, the| Sach are the homely and obvious topics on which the Prime Minister 
intriguant, and the debater, each displayed in the highest degree, a}l | Of England thinks it fit to address his constituents, and, through them, the 
united in one map. The Count Cavour who organized Piedmont till the | Country. We commend this speech to the consideration of those foreign 
little State became all sinew, whe, in 1855, forced the diplomatists of | Statesmen who believe that the art of goverament consists in abstruse 
Europe to sanction the first move towards Italian independence, and 


maxims of Machiavellian policy, and that he is the greatest Minister who 
who, in 1860, while accepting the peace of Villafranea, changed it from | *bstracts himeelf most completely from the hopes and the fears, from the 


wishes and the interests, of the great mass of his fellow-subjects, and views 
from a serene elevation the troubles and vicissitudes of ordinary life. 
Sach has not beea, nor ever will be, the character that finds tavour with 
a free and self-governing people. They value a little homely sympathy 
and blunt simplicity far more than all the refinements and achievements 
of mere statecraft, and have ever given their confidence to the hearty and 
genial character of men who spoke to them of things and in terms which 
they could thoroughly comprehend, rather than to Persons too much en- 
grossed in their own views and aspirations to condescend to make them 
popular and intelligible. 

The raciest of the entertainment, however, remained bebind. Mr. 
Rowecliffe, Lord Palmerston’s old censor and castigator, could not let sli 
an opportunity of obtaining that t of notoriety after which h’ 
soul lusteth. Non cuivis homini—it is not the lot of every butcher to 
break a lance with a Prime Minister, and the oP tunity did not remain 
unimproved. Mr. Rowoliffe addressed himse t to the telling of what 
people of his class call home truths. He has given the Whigs a long 
trial, and now he has thrown them overboard, There are not a bundr 
honest men in the House of Commons. Mr. Roweliffe wishes he were 
there. He refuses to be gulled ; he wants Reform + no more bumbuggin 
measures, 00 more double shuffle, and so forth ; for, to do Mr. Rowel: 
justice, his discourse was not of a ve extraordinary nature, and chiefly 
remarkable for performing on Lord Palmerston the classical office of a 
whetstone—that is, making him cut, though it could not cut itself, Many 
pereons in Lord Palmerston’s situation would have felt it uni to 
reply to such an atiack; but our Premier judges differently, and gave 
to Mr. Roweliffe as careful an answer as he would have done to the 
leader of Opposition in the House of Commons. This is the peculiarity 
we had before noted—the power of absorbing himself in the business of 
the moment, and of eateriug heartily into the epirit of what be is doin , 
that has tended so much to create and to confirm his extraordinary 
tical success. On Mr. Roweliffe Lord Palmerston exbausted all the artil- 
lery of sarcasm, ridicule, and argument which a practised debater could 
bring to bear on an antagonist. If the House of Commons is 20 bad, 
what iaust be thoce who elect it? A hundred hone:t men are a good 
many anywhere ; if Mr. Rowoliffe were there, there would be a hundred 
and one. Mr. Rowoliffe had better try ; but his election, Lord Palmer- 
ston thinks, would be most secure where he was least known. Lord Pal- 
merston gives, in answer to Mr. Rowcliffe, exactly the same statement as 
to his reasons for not bringing in a Reform Bill as he gave to Mr. Baines 
—-the hostility of the House and the indifference of the country ; and he 
maintains very fairly that the country is with him, and not with Mr. 
Roweliffe. : 

We bave cited this badinage, not from any peter value that is to 
be attached to it, but as a sample of a wonderful elasticity and vigour of 
mind, which neither age nor the cares nor responsibililies of office can 
subdue. Lord Palmerston speaks of the progress of liberal institutions 
all over Europe ; but where, except in Eogland, could such a sxene as 
we have been describing be enacted t Where, except in Eogland, would 
a Prime Minister enter the lists with such a cham; fon as Me. Rowecliffe, 
and throw aside all the advantages of station and authority in order to 
measure himeelf fairly against his opponent? One-half the vituperation 
which provoked nothing but laughter and good-bumoured repartees 
would in most countries of the Continent have rendered Mr. Roweliffe a 
mark for some kind of local pop veean In England be is free to run 
bis tilt at the Prime Minister if he pleases, and to take his chance of such 
wounds and scratches as be may receive in the mélée, without any injury 
whatever except the possibility of being turned into ridicule by a cool 
and dexterous antagonist. en will mankind arrive at the conviction 
that discontent is not the less, but the more dap 8, for being sup- 
preseed, and that it is far better for the powers t be to have it out 
with their antagoniste on a fair stage with no favour than to seek to 
cover themselves behind rank, or office, + poet No doubt, what Mr. 
Roweliffe says meny of the class to which Mr. Rowcliffe belongs feel. 
If he is only half enlightened, he is qualified on that account not only, as 
Lord Palmerston says, to be a king among the blind bat to represent men 
of imperfect vieion. There is a Roweliffe in every borough in Eogland 
—a man half Tory, half Radical, who loves to hear the vound of his own 
voice, and to lecture his betters on every return of the election Satarna- 
lia. It is quite right that euch persons should be recognized and 
answered like everybody else, aud we only hope that the explanations of 
Lord Palmerston will be thought satisfactory by the numerous and ill- 
educated class of which his interrogator ie a very fair representative. — 
pendeace of the Papacy. The Catholics of | Zimes, March 30. 
















































































Lord Palmerston can congratulate 





considers the last the lightest of the three tasks. So delicate are the re- 
lations of the monarchy to its allies, so intricate some of its internal 


from the task the Italian noble so readily undertakes. What question, 


These men, ecattered all over It: ly, feel that they have given two king- 
doms to Victor Emmanuel, and have received only their dismissal in re- 
turn. The mere discussion of their claims excites them to madnees, yet 
it is essential to refuse them, without an irreparable breach between the 
Garibaldiane and the monarchy. In the midst, however, of an ordinary 
discussion on the Army, Brofferio brought op their services and their 
treatment. General Sirtori, foaming with excitement, declared that they 





would have been split into Piedmontese and Southerners. Count Ca- 


aod after outvoting La Marmora by an immense majority, passed to sub- 
This was a mere instance of official tact, but in the debate on Rome 


the capital of Italy, that the Minister should explain all obstacles which 
stood in the way of that great end. It was necessary for Count Cavour, 
in reply, to prove that he desired Rome as ardently as bis countrymen, 
yet to abstain from menacing Catholicism ; to explain the policy of his 


occupation of Rome, yet to arouse none of the susceptibilities of the most 


Marches should be subjected, not to an Italian metropolis, but to an Ita- 
vince. The national sentiment thus soothed, the Premier turned 


the authority of Parliameut. That independence 
ic opinion would permit the Emperor of the French to 
against France could never be em- 
ployed, for Italy would not imitate the ingratitude Austria had displayed, 


once secured, 


n 1849. And so the Premier eat down, havin 
affirmed the right of Italy to Rome, repudiated ingratitude to France, an 


There are many who will deem vote and speech alike mere words, con- 


and not by the Pope, Rome is at present isolated from Italy. These wor- 


reach 


——— 


PARISIAN LETTERS. 


NO. XIV. 
Correspondence of the ‘‘ Albion.” 
There can be no more doubt about it; France resumes ber taste for 
litical discussion, for thrilling words, for bold professions of faith. 
he sittings of the Corps Législatif are assiduously followed, and from 
the hour of 1, P.M., may be seen no small number of ladies, provided 
with tickets, besieging the doore of the Salle des Pas Perdus, that of 
the stairways leading to the reserved tribunes or boxes, which are alwa: 
too limited in space for the crowd of the curious. The noble femini 
from the Fauboarg St. Germain, Countesses, Marchionesses, and 
Dachesses, are among the foremost in this setting towards the Chamber of 
Deputies ; though they are not alone io their eee to assist at the 
interesting debates on the Address. [.egitimists, Orleanists, N 
and Republicans, all show themselves equally punctual. Even the youth 
in the Schools desires to prove that it cannot remain indifferent to public 
affairs ; and last week a 3 4 of about a baodred scho- 
lars bt in vain to force its way into the hall of the Corps Législatif, 
drawn thither by a keen desire to hear and applaud Measieur Jules 
Favre. 
And the spectacle is worthy of the interest that it excites. The discus- 
sion on the Address has been from tbe first, and continues to be, lively, 
impassioned, audacious, stormy even, and marked by unexpected turns. 
At the same time it is well understood that these debates are practically 
useless. The: things done and past. All this setting-forth of 
principles, ali these retrospective judgments, have therefore 
the Members of the Chamber to excessive and absurd laudati 
A year and nine months have actually elapsed since Lord Palmerston | one part, 


Catholic Italians, than when ving orders 


, the excase for the French oceupation is destroyed.—Spectator, 


For the first time Victor Emmanuel’s Government de- 


He did not even an- 
no to submit to clerical 


bat himeelf. 


This is a bold declaration, and the Papal journals will ring with denun- 


by the announcement that he will overthrow the temporal power of the 
dhe *—Times, March 26. 


a 
THE PREMIER BULLIES A BUTCHER. 


t | vacation without leaving bebind it a legacy more than ordinarily heav sendin of postion. 
After what I have already written, I need scarcely tell you that the 

ty has violently attacked the policy of Napoleon IIL. in the 
affairs of Italy. Unfortunately, however, the Legitimist and Ultramon- 


breezes of the west, and 


constituents that, 


ttate ; that trade was flourishing, and provisions, if 


glad to divert public attention from the gist of the matter. Mr. Keller 
in sufficient abundance to be within the reach of the 


alone has shown himself gifted with real oratorical power, and with poli- 

















le for the party-leader. He is struggling, in 
to the lications of modern society, w the paternal ook peed Se pasate. Bat, while thue anticipating a successful career | tical qualities i 

relaticn of lnedlord cad eer! Sued ee by commercial self- ne toate end emacenstnnes, ant ghar pelos te Compenant tariste| concert with Mesers. $s Soevite aeaaie St. i. 
interest. The Emperor bespeaks the grativade of hie subjects for the for short produce, we are not uomindful of the caprices of fortune, and | adherents to the cause ope ; and ¢ group of Depaties ie 
noblessee when he might with far reason claim it for himeelf. If | have provided for those who may not share in the prosperity a| already dubbed in the Chamber as pu & pers = 

the famous “ nuit des sacrifices” bas paralleled at St. Petersburg, and | comfortable retreat by the passing of a new and elaborate Baokra Nor does sodacity fail them, to judge by the discourse 

dered te ean Derty, like the Freneh nobility, bes volun surren- | Law. This, and a little eulogiam on Free Trade, is all that Lord Pal- | speaker. In fact, Keller aa not feared to repost sload what 
dered its was he who set them an which have | merston has to say upon domestic matters. As to foreign affairs, the moat ofa G8 Bo —namely, ae 
imitated with a It has been insirusted, tbat Alexan- nee. Trees ddl empamtatantadin on determined the my J a foley et 
der bas conciliated the lower orders because and | ticipation of peace. But if war ebould come our 150,000 that the policy of the Imperial government talian question 
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The Aloion. 








the putting Orsini’s programme into execution. Pale and rather fragile in 
foe Ain talber—o goatee by marriage of Mr. Hamann, Minister of 
Finacce under Louis Philippe—appears to be quite a young man. 
He has the faculty of remaining always completely master of him- 
self, and lets fall his words clear and resonant. great was his 
success, that Mr. Billault was forced to reply to him forthwith ; for the 
Minister felt that if the Governmeot did vot refute the arguments of 
Mr. Keller, it would be necessary—as a friend of the Napoleon'e cause 
said at the moment—to pull down the Eagle from the standard of France, 
and replace it with the Fiear-de-lye. Mr. Billault is not without skill 
asa speaker ; bat neither he nor Mr. Baroche, with all their ability, could 
prevent the appearance of a manifest contradiction between the promises 
made to the French Catholics by Napoleon, at the opening of the war of 
Italian independence, and the political acts of his Government. The Em- 
peror, in engaging to set Italy free, without on that account disturbing 
the temporal power of the Pope, evidently created for bimeelf an inex- 
haustible source of embarrassment. Thus we may wait the solution of 
this Roman problem, under the coaviction that at a later period religi- 
ous fanaticism will be found no less undesirable than fanaticism in 
things political. 

The Liberal and Republican party has not been more fortanate than 
the Clerical party,in the Amendments which it has endeavoured to 
bring about in the Address, Mr. Jales Favre—who would have no op- 
pression, whencesoever it might come, from the street or from the throne 
—vainly called for the abrogation of the law of General Safety and of 
all the other exceptional lawe. Vainly also did he demand that the 
Press should be set free from an arbitrary supervision, and that life 
should be restored to the municipal authority. His efforts, supported by 
a very abie barangue from his honourable friend, Mr. Emile Ollivier, total- 
ly failed. The struggle was then tarned towards another vital question, 

question of the Budge’. It was asked that this be no longer voted with- 
out specification, but article by article, or at least under separate heads. 
Mesers. Darimon, Devinck, and Gouin, protested against the continually 
increasing expenses, and pointed out the danger of providing for these 
) imposition of new taxes, by loans more or less disguised, and by 
the extraordinary resources of credit. The Minister of Finance, Mr. 
Magne, defended bimeelf with signal ability; but he did not altogether 
succeed in proving that the real aod permanent means of the coun- 
try eecure a complete equilibriam in the oe Thus, whilst combat- 
ting the amendment of Mr. Devinck, be promised to consider, before the 
of the next session, whether it would not be well for the fatare 

to subdivide the supplies for each department. This promise of the Mi- 
nister seems to me, £0 far, the most distinct and valuable resalt of all the 
discussions oa the Address. 


. . . 


Considering that we are in Lent, I may traly say that neither you nor 


I run any risk of amusing ourselves at the Opera. “ Tannhauser’’ is now pe 


ed there, the longest and most monotonous of all sermons that can 

ia masic. The first representation of this work, in three 

acts of ennui, bas been altogether an event. Mr. Richard Wagner had 
almost succeeded in monopolising public attention, and by his laweuits 
with the translators of bis libretto, by his requirements from the artists, 
by his pretension to direct in person the orchestra, by his books, by bis 
inexhaustible combinations of charlatanism, and by the exbibitions of his 
insane pride, people bad begun to attach some importance to this 
self-styled reformer of musical art. Critics—who knew how 
to read Hebrew, and who bad taken the trouble to open the three 
volames of Richard Supe, entitled ‘“l’Opera et le Drame,” or 
simply tbe of the little book published under the title of “ Trois 
Potmes d’Opera’’—were agreed upon the ‘real worth of the protégé of 
the Princess of Metternich. It is in running over theee “luminous” 
, that I have made the uaintance of such phrases as “ the eye 

” * the is of the soul,” “the horizonal and verticular 
tonalities!” It is that I learot that “ Poetry can not take its rank 
here below, until we see Destiny revive; that is to say, until 

are among men neither politics nor “ ment.” It is aleo is 

his treatise on what constitutes the beautiful in music, according to Mr. 
Wagner, that I have found this definition of one of bis Operas: “ the 
unerring form of resonant Silence!’ As the language—so the music ; 
this was my conclusion about it, and I was not mistaken. The Opera of 
lonovator, far from advancing Art, has tended rather to 

carry it back, and to condemn it to its primitive mélopées ; unless Mr. 
Richard Wagver’s expedient of ng into lan; de- 
clamation, into aberrations, or into ical abstractions, an art al- 
of sensation, be an ingenious way of dissimulating his want of 


libretto is devoid of action and of dramatic interest. The music 
scenic than the 7D peed and, saving the overtare, the march 
act, the choras of pilgrims, and several isolated yp aed 
at intervals, I do not truly see any thing original in this labori- 
} Bor anything that appears to me to be worthy of 
Wagoer ie certainly an instructed musi- 
koows admirably how to deal with an or- 
met be acknowledged that all that is new in 
not good, and that all that is good is not new. His 
t — the stage with ucheard-of luxury—the mana- 
mise en scéne 250,000 francs—eung by artists of 
Tedesco, Messrs. Niemann, Morelli, and Cazeaux, 
aimirable orchestra, patronised by the Court and 
and bolstered up by two regiments of regular claqueurs, 
the voluntary German ones; yet it has been 
and hissed, and that, too, io — of the presence of 
who was at the two first reprereatations, Between the first 
of “ Tannbauser” sundry modifications and 
have been made. Last Monday, as on the preceding Wed- 
was hissing. The Princess of Metternich Lemay geen J 
masic of her protegé, but by ber impudent bravos she oal 
ja ey > indieorees looks, being pepe beret 
it or ree ly unable to a inst the 
laa sarcasms of the whole house. Austria is alas de- 
feated, and Richard Wagner will not recover from this musical 
no. Mary-CovranTe. 
Paris, March 22, 1861. 
A pressure upon our space compels us to omit a considerable portion 
of our correepondent’s letter ; though he sends us a few literary items of 
which use may be made, next week. 


rr 
THE NEWFOUNDLAND FISHERIES, 


The Parliamentary Report of the London Express, which is an evening 

ee of the Daily News, thus registers what passed on the evening 
t. 

Mr. A. Mills asked the Under-Secretary of State for the Colonies 
whether the conrent of the legislature of Newfoundland had been or 
would be asked before concluding the convention now in couree of nego- 
tiation between the goveroments of England and France on the subject 

Newfoundland fisheries ’ 

. C. Fortescue said the hon. gentleman no doubt alluded to an assu- 
rance given to Newfoundland in 1857 that no cession of their territorial 
or maritime rights should take place without their consent being ascer- 

The convention now in course of negotiation with the French 
government bad not for its object to enlarge the territorial and mari- 
time rights ef France or in auy way to abridge those of Newfoundland, 
bat its object was to provide machinery capable of securing the just 
rights of both parties under the existiog treaty. The convention would 
(not) be submitied to the legislature of Newfoundland. 

The report of the proceedings on the 22nd ult. is as follows. 

In reply to Mr. A. Mills, 

Mr. C. Fortescue repeated the statement he made yesterday evening, 
to the effect that negotiations were beiog carried on between this coun- 
try and France respecting this enbject, that no change should be made 
in the territorial and maritime rights of the colony, and that the object 
of the negotiation was, not to determine the maritime and territorial 
rights, but rather to provide a new machinery for securing them ; that 
it was the opinion of her Majesty’s goveroment tbat nothing in this 
convention would be inconsistent with the spirit of the assurance given 
to the colony that its maritime aad territorial rights should be respected, 

on that account it was not thought necessary to submit the conven- 
tion to the colonial legislature. 


—_ 
LORD PALMERSTON’S GOOD WISHES FOR AMERICA. 
Lord Palmerston, having been appointed Lord Wardea of the Cioqae 
Ports, vacated bis seat for the borough of Tiverton. The re-election 


took place at the Town-hall, on the 28th, when his lordship was duly 
elected without opposition. 


At the close of the ceremony the noble lord proceeded to one of the 
front windows and thanked the electors. In the course of his remarks 
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| he said: “ There is but one spot in the political horizon, the cootempla- 


tion of which must inspire us with regret and uneasiness. I mean those 
convulsions which pon ge taking ag among our cousins in North 
America, leading to a dissolatioa of the formerly United States. It is 
not for us to judge between the contending parties. It is not for us to 
say what ought to be; whether compromises ought to be made 
which the union may be maintained, or whether it is best for the happi- 
ness of the sections that they should separate and form respectively dif- 
ferent associations and confederacies ; but of this I am sure, every Man 
who hears me, every British heart, will feel that it is our cordial wish 
that, whatever may be the ultimate result of the differences now prevail- 
ing, the world may ke saved from the afflicting spectacle of seeing 
brothers arming against brothers and parents st children, and of 
seeing that state of social happiness, which has hitherto been the admi- 
ration of mankind, deformed by disputes ; and a country which has been 
the scene of peace and industry polluted by the effasion of blood. 

—_—— fp. 
Tae Yacut VoyaGe To THE ANTIPODES.—The Hobart Town Murcury of 
the 7th of January says, in reference to a tiny craft often mentioned in 
our columns :—“ The cutter yacht Spray, of 20 tons, under the command 
of Capt. E. Wyse, arrived from the Ciyde, vid Madeira and the Cape of 
Good Hope, yesterday afternoon, after a passage, including deteation at 
both the places she touched at, of 120 days. The Spray left Lamlash, on 
the Clyde, on the 7th of September, and, having called at Madeira, 
sailed thence on the 21st, and arrived at the oe on the 13th of Novem- 
ber. After eight days’ detention there, she eailed on the 19th, and had 
therefore an excellent run down to this port of forty-eight days. 
Throughout this arduous undertaking the little craft is reported to have 
behaved admirably, in proof of which we may mention that in all the 
changes of weather and winds against which she had to battle, she was 
never once hove to. To the Cape, she beat all the veesels which left 
England with her by ten days—sixty-five days being occupied in - 
forming this part of the voyage. Her greatest day’s run was 195 miles, 
wad the shortest 11. The crew have all enjoyed good health on the 
voyage, and all speak in the highest terms of the capabilities of the 
Spray as a sea-going vessel.” 


Parse Lixey.—The London Lace Paper Company, in the Strand, are 
bringing out a new invention, called paper cloth, for ladies’ collars, cuffs, 
and similar articles. The Critic, in noticing it, says :—“ It is extremely 
beautiful, and so very cheap (tay 34. collar) as to threaten to drive 
crochet-work entirely out of fashion.’”’ The material, if it be like some 
we have seen, consists of a very slight fabric of woven stuff, felted, as it 
were, with linen or other fibrous shreds, such as paper is made of: it is a 
sort of shoddy-linen, in fact, if we may so describe it ; and has all the ap- 
arance of starched linea at a very little distance : looked at closely, 
however, no texture like that of woven linen appears. Men’s collars are 
sold at 6d. a dozen by a statiouer in High Holborn! Each. it is said, 
will last a day or two, and be “ reversible” even then! The washer- 
women aud laundresses may look out for squalls. We should not won- 
der to eee Japanese paper handkerchiefs next in band ! 


April 13 


and the apparently mock effort of the Admiralty to recall him in order 
that he might give evidence before the newly appointed Committee of 
the House of Commons, drew out finally the First Lord, the Duke of 
Somerset. His Lordship most emphatically denied that his department 
had burried off Sir Baldwin, and, without stating it in direct terms, left 
it to be implied, that it was the Admiral himself who was anx!ous to put 
to sea. As the Lower House, however, is addicted to dispiays of ite su- 
premacy over the Execative, it would not surprise us to find such a pres- 
sure put upon the government herein, that the ex-Surveyor-General of 
the Navy be sammoned home even from the Cape station itself. Witty 
Bernal Osborne made the House laugh when the matter was talked 
over there for the twentieth time, by snggesting that the only means 
of getting rid of Sir Baldwin Walker's eternal apparition among 
them would be to send out a Commission to the Cape to examine him, 
consisting of the three members who bring him so frequently forward.— 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer has finally fixed upon Monday next, 
the 15th inst., for bringing forward his seheme for the national ways and 
means.—Mr. Gregory was to move his Resolution touching the propriety 
of a prompt recognition of the Confederate States of America, on Taes- 
day next, the 16th inst. 

Since the lamented death of the Marquis of Dalhousie, the honorary 
appointment of Lord Warden of the Cinque Ports has remained in abey- 
ance. There is now no salary attached to it. On the contrary, there 
are some official duties to be performed, and some expense must 
be incurred by the holder in keeping up the official residence of 
Walmer Castle. This old castle—for euch it really is, having a 
small battery of guns mounted—is rather an uninviting abode, unless 
toa man extravagantly fond of sea-air which he may sniff in per- 
fection, amusing himself at times with the sight of the famous Deal 
luggers putting off to the assistance of a vessel on the Goodwin 
Sande. Yet it was a favourite resort of two Lords Warden, men 
of note in their day—William Pitt and the Iron Dake—and a certain 
prestige consequently hangs about it. The post should be occupied, one 
would suppose, by a veteran General or an Admiral—the latter inas- 
mach as it is, so to say, aa amphibious one—bat our vigorous Premier 
has accepted it, or conferred it upon himself, though more at home on 
Epeom Downs, of racing celebrity, than in the stormy anchorage of the wa- 
tery Downs which face the Eastern battlements of his new abode. The ac- 
ceptance of this office having rendered it necessary that he should vacate 
his seat at Tiverton, and go through the formality of a re-election, that 
little ceremony has been duly performed ; and the reader will find above 





SPECIALITE. 


SPRING CLOAKS AND MANTELETS, 
OPENING ON MONDAY, 
In addition to an extensive lot of 
PARIS-MADE 
We have on hand a large stock of 
VERY CHOICE MATERIAL, 
From which we are manufacturing 
AN ELEGANT ASSORTMENT OF 
MANTELETS, CLOAKS, A&c., 


GOODS, 


Comprising all the latest shapes, and at the 
Very Lowest Prices. 


Also, 
A FULL ASSORTMENT OF 
English Aqua-Seutum Travelling Cloaks. 
This department is well worth the attention of every Lady in the city. 


EDWARD LAMBERT & CO, 
IN LIQUIDATION, 
No. 447 BROADWAY, 
Between HOWARD and GRAND STREETS. 





$100,000 


or 
NEW DRESS GOODS AND SILKS 
OF ALL DESCRIPTIONS, 

THAT HAVE NOT AS YET BeEN EXHIBITED, 
BEING THE BALANCE OF OUR STOCK IN BOND OF 
BEAUTIFUL STYLKS, 

And all mast be sold (in addition to our other large assortment) 
WITHIN THE NEXT 60 DAYS, 

At a large redaction on the cost of importation, in order to close the Estate. 


BDWARD LAMBERT & CO., 
[=N LIqurIpaTion,] 
No. 447 BROADWAY, 
Between Howard and Grand Streets. 


P. S.—Sach an opportunity was perhaps never presented before to buy first- 
class goods at suchi low prices. 
INFORM HER F' Ds 


Ss. W 1) N 
M "28, S Pious eee yeh eaT AND MOOS OIE eEegaee 
Clinton Hall (Astor Place), on Thursday Kvening next, 18th inst. 


ST. GEORGE'S SOCIETY OF NEW YORK. 
ANNUAL FESTIVAL. 
T= ANNUAL FESTIVAL OF THE 8ST. GEORGE'S SOCIETY OF THE CITY OF 
New York, will take place on TUESDAY, April 23, at the 
St. Nicholas Hotel, Broadway. 
TICKETS, 96 00, Can be obtained at 
H. B. M. Consulate, 17 Broadway. Robt. Bage, Treasurer, 12 Wall Street, 
AND oF Tax Stewarps 
J. N. B. Middleton,40 Exchange Place. ©. W. Frederiekson, 125 Pearl Street, 
EB. T. Christianaon, | Chambers Street. J. M. Viekers, 99 John Street. 
And at the Office of the Albion newspaper, No. 16 Beekman Street, 
ATID a Kourk sect’ Open trom 10 4. Mio? Prat. amoral Ro ee 











"Mararep—April 4th, at the Church of St. Francis Xavier, by the Rev. M. 
Driscoll, 8. J., a A. Dononor, of San Francisco, to Emiuie, eldest daugh- 
ter of the late Joseph Blain, of this city. 
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The Latest European News. 

In more tranquil times some sensation would have been caused by the 
recent and very rapid voyage of the good steamship Persia, which ar- 
rived here dn Tuesday morning last, bringing the Liverpool mails of the 
30th ult. and tidings from Queenstown twenty-four hours later in date. 
This passage is the best on record ; bat as the public have lost their 
interest ia these water-courses, so far at least as timing them by hours 
and minutes is concerned, we will oaly mention that the peculiarity of 





| the trip iats in the sustained high rate of speed—owing to the unus- 


ual contiguance of favouring winds and weather. Daring seven suc- 
cessive days the Persia ran, by observation, apwards of three hundred 
miles per day, namely 313, 329, 334, 338, 350, 331, and 326, respectively. 

Our English badget of items is not momentous, though the adjourn- 





ment of the Legislatare, for the Easter holidays,on the evening 
of the 22nd ult. left the journalists, who habitually give up 
the bulk of their space to Parliamentary reports, a chance 
for working up miscellaneous matters. Before touching briefly upon 
| two or three of these, we look back for a moment to the legislative pro- 
| ceedings on the 21st and 22nd, noticing ia the first place that the clamour 
and quizzing both in and out of Parliament anent the apparently forced 
departare of Admiral Sir Baldwin Walker for the Cape of Good Hope, 


an ing article on the subject copied from a London paper, showing 
how jauntily my Lord Pam still continues to carry himself, and how he 
put to grief a Radical malcontent. In an extract from his speech then 
made, it will be seen also how earnestly he deprecates, and heartily la- 
ments, the fratricidal war now commencing hereabouts. 

While Lord Palmerston is thus providing himeelf with a new country 
seat, rumour has it that Mr. Gladstone is looking for another seat in the 
House of Commons, under the impression that Oxford University has had 
almost enough of him. South Lancasbire is beyond doubt negotiating 
with him. But if transferred from the old to the newly-enfranchised 
constituency, we cannot perceive, as some English papers do, that 
our clever Finance Minister will “largely increase his moral weight in 
the country.” He will but be rid of a connection that sometimes ham- 
pers him, when educational or religious subjects are before the public. 
In other respects he will not be a whit greater or less. Mr. Cobden, as 
M. P. for Rochdale, is to all intents and purposes just what he was when 
M. P. for one of the Ridiags of Yorkshire ; nor does Lord Jobn Russell 
take rank in any degree whatever over Lord Palmerston, within or 
without the walls of Parliament, because he represents the great City of 
London, while bis rival-colleague sits for the obscure borough of Tiver- 
ton. As regards English Members at least, upon the floor of the Palace 
of Westminster, almost all local attributes are merged ia nationality. 

Mention of Mr. Cobden’s name reminds as that he and the Times 
still at war—the former letting the world know that he “ still lives” in 
Algeria, by an occasional puff of his own Commercial Treaty with 
France, and a bit of moral touting on behalf of the Emperor of the 
Frencb. The journal pats the case very neatly in commending the 
lately published official statistics of the Gallic army to Mr. Cobien’s no- 
tice, and in inviting him to reconcile his frequent denunciations of any 
increase of British military strength as being inconsistent with peacefal 
pursuits and as inevitably tending to aggressive policy, with his lauda- 
tions of and unlimited trust in a power that devotes so much national sab- 
stance to a standing army altogether disproportioned to its needs. Else- 
where may be read the portion of the article in question that describes 
the myriad legions of our Ally. We cite it, however, for its pictureque- 
ness and vividness of description, believing that it is in some respects ex- 
aggerated, inasmuch as it makes no distinction between retired veterans 
and officers actually serving, ner between complete and incomplete 
battalions. 

Not a moment too soon have public meetings been organised, and have 
steps been taken on a large scale, towards raising means of supply for 
the famishing millions of Upper India. Drought, the great climatic 
curse of the country, has brougbt on loss of crops ; and starvation, pes- 
tilence, dgath, and accumulated horrors, are sweeping away innumera- 
ble victims. London bas commenced the good work of subscriptions for 
relief. It will be widely imitated. Might not some of us contribute our 
mite? It is true that we dwellers in this heretofore prosperous land have 
a gloomy prospect before ourselves; but we are far removed, and 
are likely to be, from the agonising pangs of want.—Another unplea- 
sant topic looms up this week in the metropolitan record. The 
labouriog builders have struck work, aiming to regulate jointly two 
points of arrangement between themselves and their employers, which 
it were more easy to keep asunder. “We will only work nine hours 
per day, and at so mach per week,” say themen. “We will pay you so 
much per hour,” say the masters ; “and this will give you better wages 
than you earn now, and you can work or be idle at your option.” This 
compromise has been rejected, the mea believing that the demand for 
their services, consequent on the accepted project for the new Exhibition 
Building, gives them the vantage ground. But it is possible that 
au importation of Belgian workmen will bring the strikers to their 
senses.—The Convicts at Chatham, whose riotous behaviour has lately 
caused considerable uneasiness, have been again coocerting a murderous 
revolt. Fortunately, their plan was revealed, and the display of 
a strong military and police force prevented the menaced ont 
break.—To this unueual list of gloomy themes we have yet one 
more to add. The great port of Liverpool bas been rendered uneasy 
by an apprehension that the plague bad been introduced there by several 
of the crew of an Egyptian frigate. Taken to the Hospital under attacks 
of a malignant fever, some of these men had died, though apparently 
from another disorder. At the same time several of the Hospital assie- 
tants and general patients sickened, and a few of them were carried off, 
so that much alarm was generated. It was however, we are glad to say, 
fully established at the latest date, that the disease isthat which passes 
ander the name of Irish typhus or Crimean fever, and that, terrible as it 

is in its effects, it is mainly induced by destitution and neglect of clear- 
liness. The frigate, which arrived in the Mersey, as far back as the 22nd 








of February, was in the most filthy condition. 
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We sincerely regret to notice the aseassination at Yeddo, of Mr. Heus- 
tren, the American Secretary of Legati 





words at greater length, and with more precision. We quote them elee- tresses of the poor heroine, not by the ability of Miss Kellogg in interpreting 
There is no proof of politi- | where, and call the interested reader's attention to the fact, that the Co-| them. In Amina we listen simply to Miss Kellogg singing certain pieces with 


cal motive or instrument in this atrocious deed, which took place at | lonial Office sees nothing in the Conven‘ion inconsistent with the “ spirit” | More or less success. 
night in the public streets, where and when, it seems, violence and mar- | of the assurance given to the Colony. So may it be! 


der are not uncommoa. Japan, after all, is not perfect. 


he Continental news of the week would be of supreme interest, if we 
credited the ramour prevalent when the Persia sailed, to the effect that 
the Austrian and Sardinian troops had come inio collision on the fron- 
tier line of Venetia. That this may happen before long is the expec- 
tation of sundry well-informed persone ; but speculation hereupon is use- 
Jess, 80 frequent and sudden are the facings-about just now among the 
jeading powers of the Continent.—As for Italy, Count Cavour’s bold pro- 
clamation from the tribune at Turin, that Rome must and shall be the 
capital of the new Kingdom, is thought to indicate that the time is 
drawing near when the temporal and spiritual sovereignty of the Pope 
shall be finally and beneficially dissevered. That his Holiness has pub- 
lished an “ Allocution” —protesting and denouncing and maligning as 
gsual—will not tend to delay the issue, if Louis Napoleon and Victor 
Emmanuel be of one mind thereupon. Meantime, Francis II. lingers in 
the “ Eternal City,” nor is that an inexpressive mét attributed to him in 
print, which points to the uncertainty of the fature. One of the Cardi- 
pals—eo rans the story—baving very indiscreetly enquired of the young 
ex-Monarch how long a time his Majesty thought he should remain in 
Rome, received this pithy answer : “ Your Eminence, I was on the very 
point of aeking you the same question.”—Count Cavour’s new Ministry 
js made up of men from Modena, Piedmont, Bologna, Naples, Tuscany, 
and Sicily. Truly, an Italien Cabinet! There is some talk of Florence 
being made the temporary capital, until the Vatican or the Quirina! be 
ready for the great national Assembly ; but there are obvious reasons 
against any such determination. Local jealousy is one of the rocks per- 
petually threatening. 

There is little to be said about French politics at the moment. The 
atter rout of Mr. Wagner’s German school of music in Paris, and the 
withdrawal of his Opera “ Tannhauser,” after only three nights’ perfor- 
mance, have served as effervescing draughts since the debates ou the Legis- 
lative Addresses were brought to a close.—The presence of the Comte de 
Paris, aud the Duc de Nemours with his two sons, at the faneral of the 
Duchess of Kent, drew forth some diatribes aad protests from minis- 
terial prints, and it has even been said that official remonstrances 
were made to our Government. But we doubt this, the family connec- 
tion through King Leopold, whose second wife was sister to the Duc de 
Nemours, being amply sufficient justificatioa.—Blanqui, a name famliar io 
the days of the Republic of 1848, and several of his associates, are to be 
transported to the penal eettlements in Algeria, having been convicted of 


an immense sensation in New York. 
thought of it in France and England. 


ently absent themselves. 


Spain ‘2 Dominica. - 
Later accounts from Havana confirm those previously brought here, | Single hand being raised in approval. ‘The chorus and orchestra were alike un- 
as to the seriousness of the Spanish designs upon Dominica. The forces 
sent thither are large, and are to be augmented, and a deputation from 
some of the inbabitants has reached Cubs, praying her most Catholic 
Mojesty to proceed with them after the approved modern fashion— | rous recognition of this artist’s merits. 
namely, to annex them. At any other time the movement would create | Miss C.S. Worrall, an English artist who has won approval from many criti- 
We have yet to learn what is cal pens, will give a literary and musical Soirée at Clinton Hall on Taursday 


% Gungys Dep ent © Gouge Bhew. which appears elsewhere. Til health compells Miss W 
On Tueaday week, the 23rd inst., the Eaglishmen resident in this city professional career in this oiaiieicas a ~ orrall to relinquish her 
aod neighbourhood will have their annual opportunity of taking part in ‘4 0 peisenage of her conntay- 
a festival, from which it is surprising that so many Englishmen persist- 
Why this is so, we can give no reason ; but it 
is a disagreeable fact, and one regarding which we sbould expostulate ae 
seriously with the absentees, if we only knew on what ground they recon- an ae eee pe vey at _ — apr psc age: from the 
cile it to their consciences to leave the Mother Country in the lurch. At oe aa are the actors, and 
least we may say that, while we look on with grief at the uplifting of 
fratricidal hands among our kinsmen on this Continent, we never had 
more occasion to rejoice and congratulate ourselves that peace and 
prosperity are within our borders. 





Sharp Practice ; “a Sort of Sea-Attorney.” 
It has been always with sincere satisfaction that we have recorded ma- | ™° cue matestel Ser aay 90. 
rine stories of daring rescue, generous treatment, grateful acknowledg- 
ment, Jiberal testimonial, and all the little interesting et-ceteras that 
diversify maritime tales of fire or wreck or abandonment. The little 
sketch we offer to our readers to-day is not quite so pleasantly toned ; 
but it is curious, and may be found instructive. 
You know how tempestuous the weather was, towards the latter part | strenuous determination on the part of Mr. Wallack, that he will revive the 
of last month ; nor is it therefore surprising that the Captain and crew | “ Wholesomeness of discipline” among his company, before marching them upon 
of a bark belonging to St. John, N. B., bound'from Cardiff to City Point, | the new arena of his future triumphs ; but certainly for some cause or reason 
with a cargo of railroad-iron, abandoned her, on the 28th, ia Lat, 37.22, | 20¢ always operative, the success of “ Henriette” has not been followed by the 
Long. 67.40, the bark having lost her foremast and her mainmast head, | ‘triration of the performance. It is emmy ant mest enfortunately the 
and leaking very badly. They were induced to this special regard for SSS LS ee ee ae 
their own safety in consequence of falling-in with an American brig, the 
Captain whereof very kindly took them off. 
So far, good. But no sooner bad this helper in the hour of need got 


participation in a plot against the government. The particulars have 


not leaked out ; nor has the affair given rise to much remark. 


We wish we could report signs of pacification between Denmark and 


Holstein ; bat appearances tend in the opposite direction, 





Pending Collision Between North and South. 


the weather-beaten Britishers eately on board bis own craft—the process 
of abandonment being thus legally completed—than he was moved with 
compassion towards the owners or underwriters of the disabled vessel. 
How considerate an individual! He couldn’t aid his brother skipper in 
saving his ship; he would relieve him of any such difficult task! And 
80, to maxe a short story of it, he sent off his mate and four good hands 
to bring the wreck into port, compelling the new-comers to do duty under 


The assistance afforded to the prima donna was not very desirable. Brignoli 
| was either in bad voice, or indifferent to his opportunity. Susini failed utterly 
| to win the sympathies of the audience, and finished his famous aria without a 


certain, and all the music of Elise’s part was eliminated. 

Made. Anna Bishop, we are happy to observe, has completed the arrangements 
for her grand Testimonial benefit, which will take place at the Academy of 
Music on Friday next. We trust sincerely that the attendance will be a gene- 


next. The lady is well known to a large circle of friends as a finished teacher 
and performer on the pianoforte ; and in the*hope that we may reach some of the 
number, we direct attention to the concert and to an advertisement of the same 


men, which will not weare sure be urged in vain. 
————— 


Orama. 


the whole world waits breathless to “‘ behold the swelling scene.” It is not easy 
for the critical chronicler of imaginary woes and fictitious passions to disch g 
his duty calmly and in the cheerful temper appropriate to this digesting day of 
the week’s mental banquet, while the very ground beneath us trembles with 
ominous mutterings of secular wrath, and the whole fabric of the commonwealth 
begins to reel from its foundations. 

For my own part then, I can hardly lament that the past six days have given 





I might go even further, and say that they have given me, almost literally, 
no material at all. What can I say for instance, of Mr. Wallack, but that “ Hen- 
riette” still prospers, and (which is more to the purpose) still deserves to pros- 
per? Possibly, because the leading parts in this very pleasant play are most 
happily fitted to the actors who fill them (so happily, indeed, that as I have be- 
fore observed, the characters almost ‘‘ act themselves”), possibly also from some 


whole nervous system of a play. 

The duties of the stage-manager are apparently supposed to have been done 
when the piece has lived itself into favour, his majesty abdicates, and like 
Israel in the days of the Judges, “every man doves that which is right in his 
own eyes.” The exception which “ Henriette” offers to this rule deserves com- 
ment and commendation. 

Of the Winter Garden I can only observe that Mr. Clarke has been making 
that desert blossom like the rose, in spite of the not very stimulating nature of 
the plays in which he has chosen to display his genuine comic power. He re- 
tires with the closing week to make room for his near connexion and most 
felicitous antitype, Mr. Booth. I hope that most of his supporters may retire 









































































wit . make for the premiers . It 
This community during the week has been in a state of feverish excite- himeelf. The upshot is that both vessels are now here ; and that a cer- ee rr ee ee 


ment, leading however to no manifestation of public feeling. On Satur-| *#in claim of some sixty per cent. for salvage is, or will be, made by cer- 


day last and daring the two following days, the naval and military de- tain parties upon certain other parties ! 


partments here were alive with preparations for an armed expedition to 


world to supplant them by any actors equally “tolerable and not to be en- 
dured.” 
Let Mr. Clarke come back, as Rumour promises, in the shape of a “ per- 


We don’t envy our poor unfortunate countryman when he has to show | manent institution,” and bring with him a becoming set of performers, and 


the South, which it was announced Mr. Lincoln had substitated for the himeelf in St. Joho, N. B.; but he thus learns that those who fall into| we shall at least be sure of Comedy to carry us through the dull days now be- 
acuation of the U.S. Forts on the soil of the Confederate States, and | ‘rouble on the broad Atlantic are not always picked up by good Samari- | fore us. 

te hesenchle peaceful policy, 0 confidently proclaimed of late. On| ‘ane. For ourselves,—disbelieving the doctrine of coincidences, we This even without the help of the Theatre Francais, which for a time 

Monday and Tuesdsy, various vessels of war snd steam-traneports, hav- | deem it the parest possible accideat that the relieving (t) ship, im this threatened to monopolize the hearty laughter of the town—but which has lat- 


J. S. troops, with a detachment of | ©a8¢, is named the Yankee Blade. 
ing on board probably about 2,000 U ps , 


ya uste. 


Flying Artillery, sailed, it is said, under sealed orders; the pub- 
lic having made up ite mind that the force was destined to 
relieve Fort Pickens, or to cooperate with General Houston in 


terly been falling into the stereotyped business of sentiment and tears, tinsel 
morality, and decorous duilness. If it be true that the courageous managers of 
this enterprise really mean to establish themselves at Mr. Wallack’s old Thea- 
tre, they must take for themselves the advice I have just given to Mr. Clarke 


The Bostonians, after sip, birds with hich and the Winter Garden. At the best, the experiment will prove a hazardous 
Texas in keeping out invading Indians and Mexicans, and keep- amg Pye rey & generosity w 


ing down the Secessionists of that quarter. At the outeet, very little 


F of a French Theatre in New York is like the 
brought warmth to the heart, if it failed to do so to the atmosphere, have re-| ¢ The “‘ natural” audience 
tarned them to us in fine feather. In proof of this, we notice with consternation | tural audience of an Italian Opera. It is # question of quality, rather than of 


was thought of Fort Sumpter; but by degrees a conviction became | that they have given, or are giving, no fewer than seven performances during | (2tity. If then it is proposed to put this pint into # quart bottle, in the hope 
general, that the firet business of the armament was to supply Major‘An- | the present week here and in Brooklyn, and an additional one to-morrow at the | ‘at it may expand to the dimensions of its new receptacle, let those who per- 
derson with provisions, even if the attempt brought on a conflict—many | Fourteenth Street establishment, in the shape of a black coated version of poroek thy soap ged oe — a ee vn 
journalists splitting bairs over the difference between furnishing supplies | “ Moses in Egypt.” This is doing pretty well, and proves conclusively that —. he i Secte ee aan jost been obliging us with the 
and reinforcements to a beleagured garrison, and throwing off from the | !t#lian singers are not indifferent to considerations of base industry, when their aromatic homilies of “Les Enfers de Paris,” and with spectacles en grand in 
Administration the burden of responsibility for the first Llow. Imitating | °"® ‘terests are at stake. Imagine the peals of diabolic laughter that would | ©’ 1, ‘to aii the troupes which preceded it has arto cup ena 
Lord Palmerston’s wise reticence, and confirmed in our intention to ab- sans Che Gaaeeins, Sony taannoeaeanges Rat Gemnates of Uisnenpeyane any pe of those who would gladly give their su Beton doirs Theatre 
stain from apy participation even in argument, we may be permilted to ey ee ees: ae wo te eenmerette Go | TE ‘ i" ‘ 


remark that there is something eminently puerile in all this talk and 
writing about responsibility. The right and the wrong of it will all 
be forgotten, in one day after the first blood is drawn. 


The Southern Commissioners have left Washington, the Government | single dollar has been paid to the M. D. for a ready certifi 


having finally refused to recogniee them in their official capacity, and |, vocal organ. 


“ ” 
tors’ certificates that would appear on the bulletin boards ; faney if you can the | Whether as a lesson in the language “ without a master” or as @ source of after- 
rage of the prima donna, the hauteur of the tenor, the shrug of the baritone, dinner entertainment. When the French Theatre teaches bad French and 
the coarse and brutal jest of the basso. Yet the thing is possible. No violent | bores its pupils to boot, ite days are numbered. 
epidemic hgs as yet devastated the ranks of the associated artists, and not a Let us have actresses like Madame Lauretti, and actors like—well, actors as 
of a dilapidated little as poesible like M. Henri of lugubrious memory, and even Wallack’s 





Theatre may, perhaps, prove not too large for our sympathies and for the 


































the imminence of war rendering it impossible that indirect communica-| S!™ply as 4 matter of history, we put the fact on record. We should 
tions could be continued.—The Capitol iteelf has been strengthened 
against a rumoured assault, by the calling out of sundry militia corps 

From hour to bour, as we write, reports are circulated—now that there 
are hopes of staving off a collision at Charleston—now that it is un- 
avoidable. Once more, may Heaven avert the unspeakable calamity of 
bloodshed |—The “very latest,” yesterday afternoon, announced that 
permission had been given for Fort Sumpter to be supplied with pro- 


visions. 





Newfoundland ; Caprices of Parliamentary Reporting. 


What newspaper reader has not had ocular proof of the tact and cor- 
rectness, with which journalists now-a-days publish to the world at large 
the debates and the proceedings of representative assemblies? The 
record, for instance, of what is done and said in our British Houses of 
Lords and Commons, that appears on the Londoner’s breakfast table in 
the columns of the Times, is fairly held to be at once masterly and com- 
plete. Still, there are exceptions to all rules ; and omissions and errors 
may occasionally be detected in qaarters where one would least expect 


them. 


Last week when we went to press, we bad but a telegraphic summary 
of the news by the Liverpool steamer of the 23rd ult., and among the 
items was one connected with the Newfoundland Fisheries and the French 
and British governments, of no slight interest to many of our readers. 
Referring subsequently to the English papers, by way of verifying the 
telegram in question, we find no slight discrepancy in the reporis. The 
Times, the omniscient Times which discourses ez cathedra on Colonial as on 
all other topies, did not mention @ syllable of what passed on Thursday 
evening, the 2st ult., between Mr. A. Mills and Mr. C. Fortescue, the 


be sorry, indeed, if it were made a precedent; for to tell the naked 
truth the performances thus far have not been characterised by great 
completeness. With a different opera each day, there has been bat little time 
for rehearsal, and without this sort of drudgery there can be no excellence in 
art. The “ Ballo in Maschera,” on Monday, went moderately well as a matter 
of course. It has been played sufficiently often by all the artists, and is there- 
fore an exceptional work. The ‘‘ Jewess,’’ on Wednesday, did not share the 
same luck. As an opera it belongs to the laboured sort, and requires great pre- 
cision in chorus and orchestra—the two respects wherein it was most deficient. 
We were agreeably surprised, however, at the degree of excellence which was 
reached. The leading artists were in good voice, and interpreted their difficult 
roles (for every role is difficult in this work) efficiently. Madame Colson, al- 
though she lacked the vehement breadth of style of her predecessor in the part, 
was,careftlly dramatic and made many excellent points, especially in the last 
act. Susini, for the first time this season, was in voice, and sang with immense ef- 
fect. Miss Hinkley, as the Princess, made the part respectable, but scarcely ad- 
ded to her lanrels by the same. Stigelli as usual won his best applause from 
the most critical. Last night, “Linda” was to be given at the Aca- 
demy, with Miss Kellogg as the heroine. It was in this charming work that 





pockets of M. le Directeur. HAMILTON. 
‘ ee 
A CHANCE FOR CONNOISSEURS. 

Amateure and virtuosi of all kinds will be interested to know that the rare 
and curtons ctfloctions of Monsieur Joule Derg, lat S80 Sees we belore at 
Seo pocleotel removal of tho ant Towner to anether post of daty. ML 
” ic cabinets, 
engra ny stakes Cart, at bia Toons on the corset of Pourth Avenue and 
Tentits Sree, wil be opened to an inspection“ upon cards of adminsion,” to 

evening exhibition on Tuesday, will be disposed of on Wed- 





Facts aud HFancies, 


Mr. Cartier bas made a five hours’ s in the Canadian House of 
Assembly, against Representation by Population, which is the 
of the Li in Upper Canada.—. The advent of Prince A’ 
has been, and will be, a veritable god-send to the West-India Islands. 
The young middy is received with an exuberance of loyalty, with which 
it is impossible not to sympathise, although we continue to think that 
it would have been far wiser to let bis Royal Highnees’s professional 
character develop itself in a qaiet way———We are very glad to hear 








the lady made her great success a few weeks since. We go to press too early 
to notice the repetition. 

On the Brooklyn side of the water they have had a very hasty and ill-advised 
performance of “ La Somnambala.” Miss Kellogg was unhappily sacrificed on 
the occasion. Her impersonation of Amina was not a triumph ; still less was 
it a failare. It was one of those performances which in an artiste of established 
career would be considered respectable, bat which in a lady who has excited so 
much enthusiasm leaves something to be desired. Miss Kellogg’s voice, al- 
thongh light in quality, does not belong to the class called legére. It is as far 
as it goes eminently dramatic, and has been trained for the broad statement of 
intensities rather than the elaboration of vocal pyrotechnics. The music of 
Amina’s part offers a certain temptation to every kind of singer. The second 


that Mr. Brown of the Toronto Globe is progressing ds recovery 

Several persons are in custody at Toronto, charged with the murder of 
Mr. Hogan.———The Great was safely floated off the gridiron at 
Neyland on the 26th ult. The Queen and roya! family remained at 
Windsor Castle on the 29th ult.-——The splendid lugger-yacht New Moon, 
209 tons, Lord Willoughby D’Eresby, owner, in @ run across the Obanne! 
a short time ago, actually beat the celebrated mail steam-packet Prince 
Frederick William.—Mr. Cobden lately assisted at a grand wild boar hunt, 
which took place in the neighboufhood of Algiers————The Dyeridé 
Havadis mentions that amongst the bills recent)y returned to Galata from 
London is one drawn by a seis (groom) on a cook, and endorsed by a 
tahsildar (collecting messenger). This valuable document bad been die- 
counted by a London bank.—— The Prince of Leiningen, Prince 
Frederic of Schleswig-Holstein-Augustenburg, aod Prince Victor Hohen- 














































latter speaking on behalf of the Colonial Office ; while the evening edition | act is dramatic enough, but its strength is of so hysterical a character that no lohe, left Windsor Castle on the 26th ult., where they had been to attend 


of the Daily News makes the latter gentleman say that the Convention | great artist can depend on it for a g'and effect. The rest is mere village co- 
quetry, requiring the most delicate of treatment and great affluence of vocal 
however of the qualifying negative was only a clerical error. As for the sparkle. Miss Kellogg lends to the character much charm of personal presence, | has a’so received a commission to execute a bust of 


would be submitted to the Legislature of Newfoundland. The omission 


the faneral of the Duchess of Kent. Sir John Watson Gordon, 
President of the Royal Scottish Academy, is to paint a portrait of the 
Prioce of Wales. Mr. Jobn Steel, her Majesty’s scu'ptor for Scotland, 
Prince of Wales, 


neglect of the Time: to put the conversation into print at all, it is but of | #84 sings the music with the confidence of an artiste who knows that she is | which his Royal Highness mised to present to the High School of 
apiece with similarly pn an cnntiant naib experienced irom | >#¢ked by a good method. But the impersonation lacks the art that conceals | Edinbargh in commemoration of bis having B wey the prizes at the 


i ination in July, 185$———-_—The Leg 
the same quarter ; i : art. In witnessing it we cannot withhold our praise, simply because we feel | °%®@ 4 co 
*; oF it may sienply convince us that Jupiter sometimes... 0 tne indy accomplishes is praiseworthy. And herein liee the defect, for | (ne last session voted 0 sum of £1000 for the erection of s menames 


node, However this may be, both journalists had an opportanity of 
setting themselves right, inasmuch as question and answer—we know not 


Time: next day very briefly reported Mr. Fortescue. The News gave bis 


the test of absolute merit in dramatic illusions is the utter oblivion of the artist | the Em 


who conveys them, and the intellectual impression created by a fictitious per-| that watering-place, in 
wherefore—were repeated in the House, on the night of the 220d. The sonage who appeals to our sympathies from a different sphere to the one in| Rev. Themes Rawlineon 


re of Tasmania during 
the memory of Sir John Franklin. —A letter from Ems states that 
press of Austria, on her return from Madeira, will paes come time at 

y with her sister, the Queen of Nepk s.—— 
; MA., of Trinity College, » and 





































which we sit coldly watching. In Linda we are constantly moved by the dis 


curate of St. Matbias, Stoke Newington, has le(t the charch of 
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for communion with the church of Rome. —Arravgements have 
been made with Mr. Roebuck to address his Sheffield constituents, in re- 
ference to his recent speech on Italian affaire. He says that it is his 
earnest desire to give them every explanation in bis power. —Why 
is the Gazette de France unlike the Opinion Nationale ?—Because the one is 
for the Pap-auté, and the other for the P .————We notice that 
the Hon. James T. Fitzmaurice, R.N., son of the Right Hon. Earl of Ork- 
ney, was recently married to Frences R. Ouseley, daughter of Sir Wm. 
Gore Ouseley, K.C.B., L.L.D —A movement has been started for 
the restoration of Chichester Cathedral, which will probably be carried 
out. It is estimated that the works will cost £50,000. —The first 
number of o clandestine journal, under the title of J/ialy and Roms, has 
just appeared at Rome, bat fictitiously dated from Perugia. Many thou- 
sand copies of it have been sold. It predicts the speedy emancipation of 
< —Sir Semuel Cunard, Bart., has forwarded, on behalf of the 
British and North American Royal Mail Steamship Company, a liberal 

donation of £50 to the Royal National Lifeboat Institution. Th 
Court of Common Council has determined to demolish Blackfriars bridge, 
and to erect a new one.—————-The Bombay (Gazetle says: “ An Indian 
University will in a few days confer, for the first time, on a Hindoo the 
Honourable degree of Master of Arte.” —The numbers at Rugby 
school this half-year are 473 boys, being 10 more than last half-year, 
The highest number in Dr. Worth’s head-mastership was 381 ; in Dr. Ar- 
nold’s time, 375; when Dr. Tait, the present Bishop of London, was 
head-maeter, 491 ; in Dr. Goulburn’s days, 466 ; so there are now 98 boys 
more than at the period of Dr. Arnold’s death.——-——This is the last 
in which the degree of Bachelor of Arts will be conferred by the 
Faculties of Arts in the Scottish Universities, the only degree to be in 
fatare conferred being that of M. AA————The Court is to go out of 
mourning for the late Duchess of Kent, om the 20d of May. The public 
mourning was to last only until the 11th inst——-——-Lord Palmerston 
has granted out of the Queen’s Bounty Fund, the sum of £100 to the two 
daughters of Mr. James De Foe, great-grandson of the author of “ Robin- 
son Crusoe.’’ The stud of Francis Il. was to have been sold by 
auction, in Paris, on the 30th ult, Punch eays that, since his yelp- 
advocacy of Austrian policy, Mr. Roebuck is no longer the 

“ Tear em.” He is now quite un Autre-Chien.— At the 
late sale of the Duke of Leeds’s estate at Barnsley, the widow of 
the late Joseph Locke, Eeq., M.P., purchased the 17 acres called the High 
Style Field, for the purpose of nting it to the town of Barnsley 
for a people’s park. The cost of purchase was £1,890. A de 
ch announcing the death of the duchess of Kent having been read iu 
Canadian Legislature on Monday, an adjournment took place. A 
notice of an address of condolence to the Queen was given by the mini- 
stry. —At Dunston, near Newcastle, in England, Mesers, Dixon & 
Corbett are manufacturing bricks by steam. Among the passen- 
from Bermuda, arrived in Halifax, N. S., this day fortnight, in the 
steamer, were Governor Murray and Lady, on their way to Eng- 
land. The New Brunswick Legislature bas adopted a 
joint Address to the Queen, praying for Imperial aid in completing 
the great work of international railway.————— newly- 
appointed Collector of the Customs here, Mr. Barney, has been 
served with a protest from certain merchanis, who claim that under 
the Constitution they cannot be compelled to pay duties until the 
revenue laws are enforced in all parts of the country alike. ————— 
The ted dinuer to Sir W. Hayter, ex-Whig-Whip to the 
House ommons, took place on the 6th ult There were 365 
members present (one for every day in the year), Lord Palmerston was 
Chairman. The spprosching ae of the reigning Prince of 
Liechtenstein with the Princess Mathilde of Bavaria, sister of the Em- 
of Austria, is announced ; also that of the Count of Meran, son of 

late Archduke Jobn, with a Princess Liechteastei Sir Wil- 
Bewicke, of Threepwood Hall, Northumberland, a gentleman 
whose eccentricities led to his being strack off the commission 
for the county, has been sentenced, at the Newcastle 

at penal servitude for attempting to shoot a couple 

been sent to bis place to execute a writ. 


—_—_——— 
ARMED LEGIONS OF FRANCE. 


Ths Annuaire Militaire for 1861 gives the names, numbers, and stations 
of the regiments under arms in France and her dependencies. If we could 
fodace Mr. Cobden to read this work in an impartial spirit, we would ask 
him to a the "Annuaire Milileire, he is 


mast begin by realising the tremendous fact that the catalogue of 
vast army contains 6871 captains, which, at 100 men to a company, 
ves a total of 687,100 soldiers under arms. These numerals get beyond 
t at which numbers cease to cuney 07 definite me to the 
The impression produced by them is like that of an astronomical 
All we koow is that ,100 men is a collection of many 
a Se ee enough to swarm all over the 
Strengthened by discipline and rifled guns, and fed by well- 

rape: pd pave dd conquering and ea 

ntry whereon they settle and subduing any country in w 

a ng. But, lest it should be eup that these are onl 

paper, we have duly detailed before us the present stations 
of all the divisions of this giant army. They read like the de- 
host of Xerxes. They differ in origin, in race, in uni- 

ms. 

Spahis in their white buraouser, remnants of the old 
ho ruled the Arabs before the French went to Algeria; the 
the original Zouave levies, when the vagabonds of many races 
Igeria were swept into the recruiting officer’s net and drilled into 
jiers ; the Zouaves of a later date, when the vagabonds of Paris and 
kitbless outeasts of every coantry under Heaven were raked together 
welded perhaps, the finest mass of soldiery which exists beyond 
desert, 
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seas, are the Chasseurs d’Afrique, baked in the 
on the steeps of the Lesser Atlas, and mounted upon 

combine the qualities of speed, endurance and hardi- 


birt 


the conscripts, who come from every village in 

ook like maidens when compared with the veterans of 
ves who have carried their eagles in the Crimea, in 

in Syria. Altogether, it isa varied and a wonder- 

ts staff is told off in numbers which would represent a 
rank, There are ten field marehals ; there are ninety- 
of Division on active service—enough to make a company ; 
62 G ls of Brigade—a very table forlorn om 
3870 Majors; and, as we have al said, there is a real 
871 Captains. It isa mammoth machine upon a mammoth 
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must be tremendous, but, as that cost is in a great measure 
tributed in kind by the people, the full amount is never brought out 
in figures. France is at peace, but this great host is not all in France. 
The country coald not contain it. It is ever seeking some theatre of ac- 
tion ——— home. Some of it is holding Rome. It is holding Rome 
against jocrats and Constitationalists and Papists,—for w it 
holds it no one knows, but it is holding Rome against every one except 
France. Another _- holding Syria protecting the eedars 
A large hment en in the conquest of Cochin 
China, where its most formidable antagonists appear to be the mosqui- 
toes, but where a French Minister the other day told the French Cham- 
ber that France haviog now put her foot, has no intention of withdraw- 
ing it, All this, however, is the pouring forth of mili force in the 
mere wantonness of affluence, or in the embarrassment of wealth. It 
cannot be for such purposes as these that France requires an army of 
600,000 ) CaeSes oe trex. nag age for all her actual 
wants, eave enou, ‘oc mosqai and to 
guard the cedars of yaad ad =? 
a 
Prosectes Exrionine Expeprrion iy Ontwa.—An expedition, partly 
eclentific, party sporting, is about to strike through a nearly unkoown 
country in Central Asia— , in fact, an overland journey from 
Shan; to Simla, in the Himalayas. It is com ot two or three 
military and civil scientific celebrities. One of t party has already 
gained renown in Northern America, and is a naturalist, in the fullest 
sense of the term, as well as aclever ornithologist. Another enjoys a 
well-deserved fame as a Leary | an, who already penetrated 
into Western Thibet throu ¢ Himalayas. A celebrated surgeon and 
botanist of Shanghai is a third, and we understand that, through the kind- 
mass of Dishes Ross, Chez hove been enabled to sosure the services of a 
competent interpreter. e General Commanding in Chief has given 
them every encouragement, and altogether they start under auspicious 
They p to take advantage of the expedition shortly 
kiang to its extreme limits ; thence they strike 
irection to Tchington (in the western part of Se- 
tebuen), and from there follow an indicated track the mountains 
to Ps or Batar, which they expect to reach in May. they will 
go to Lassa. This city they expect to find the most opposition to their 


bile there or rather from there, they purpose to eé: 


done, they will keep along the northern slo 


October.— North China Herald. 


ecene of hideous barbarity. 
that the Cross will bear iascriptions on the fave of the standard and on 
the pedestal respectively. The inscription for the other monument will 
be engraved round the rim of the well. These inscriptions are as fol- 
Ows :— 

On the Face of the Cross.—‘ In a well under this cross were laid, by 
the hands of their fellows in suffering, the bodies of men, women, and 
children, who died bard by during the heroic defence of Wheeler’s In- 
trenchment when beleaguered by the rebel Nana, June 6th to 27th, A.D. 

CLVII.” 


On the Face of the Pedestal of the Cross.—‘Our bones aia scattered 
at the grave’s mouth as when one cutteth and cleaveth wood wpon the 
earth. But our eyes are unto Thee, O God the Lord.—Pesal. CXLI.” 
On the Well within the Screen.—* Sacred to the perpetual memory 
of a great company of Christian people, chiefly women and children, who 
near this spot were cruelly massacred by the followers of the rebel Nana 
Dhoondopunt, of Bithoor, and cast, the dying with the dead, into the 
well below on the 15th day of July, M LVI.” 


Rewarp Orrerep ror 4 Usercit Prosect.—The King‘of Holland has 
made it known here officially that be has offered a very handsome 
prize for the tition of engineers and mechanicians who will plan 
a place of refuge 





for 3,000 persons, in case of floods like the late afflic- 
tion which has occurred in Holland. The refuges are to be erected in 
various localities where danger is gestest, and are to contain store-rooms 
for provisions, and to be serviceable for repairing dykes. The form is to 
be that of a bell. 

a 


Ovituary. 


Lorp Litrorp.—The demise of Lord Lilford has been already record- 
ed in these columns. He died on the 22nd ult., at Lilford Hall, the 
family seat, near Oundle, after a protracted and painful iliness.—Thomas 
Atherton Powys, Baron Lilford, of Lilford, county Northampton, in the 
peerage of Great Britain, was the eldest of the six sons of Thomas, se- 
cond lord, by Henrietta Maria, eldest daughter and co-heir of Mr. Robert 
Vernon Atherton, of Atherton Hall, Lancashire. He was born the 2ad 
December, 1801, and on the death of bis father in July, 1825, he suc- 
ceeded to the title and estates, The deceased nobleman married on the 
24th May, 1830, the Hon. Mary Elizabeth Fox, daughter of Henry Rich- 
ard, third Lord Holland, and sister of the late lord. By her ladysbip, 
who survives him, he leaves issue four eons and six daughters. The late 

was educated at Christchurch, Oxford, where he was second class 
n classics in 1824. His lordship was for several years a lord in waiting 
to her Majesty. He is succeeded in the family honours and large estates 


Ly‘telton Powys, born March 18, 1833, and married in 1859 to Miss 
Brandling, youngest daughter of Mr. R. W. Brandling, of Low Gosforth, 
Northumberland. 


Joun H. MAnDEVILLE, Eso.—We regret to announce the death of Mr. 


Republic. Born in Suffolk in 1773, and educated at Dedham Sc 
Mr. Mandeville had almost attained the advanced age of 88, and he was 
the oldest surviving member of the diplomatic service. 
embraced an extraordinary variety of incidents and events. Asa boy 
he entered the navy ; be subsequently held a commission in a dragoon 
regiment ; he was selected to be the British agent in France for the ex- 
change of prisoners before the peace of Amiems; he was attached to 
Lord Whitworth’s embassy, he was secretary to Sir Arthur Paget at Vi- 
enna in 1805, and he afterwards served in the missions of Frankfort, 
Constantinople, Lisbon, Parie, &c. In 1835 he was appointed minister 
og ntiary at Buenos Ayres, where he remained for eleven years. 
r. Mandeville’s great experience of _— affairs, and his memory, 
which extended over the greater part of a century, rendered him a most 
le companion, and he continued to fill a distinguished place in 
society to the last day of his protracted life. 


GeveraL Vervon, C.B.—General | Vernon, of Hilton Park, Stafford- 
ehire, died on the 22nd nlt., ia his 82ad He entered the army in 


D. A. A. G., and su 
a French division at Arroyo de Molino, and other operations, until the cap- 
ture of Badajoz ; with the Queen’s at the reduction of the forts and bat- 
tle ot Salamanca, where he was slightly wounded early in the day, and 
and lodged near the heart, after tearing along two 
the again at the expiration of three weeks, and resumed the com- 
mand of his 
preceding, during, and subsequent to the siege of Burgos. 

Sm James Datrrurte Har, Bart.—This Baronet died on the 19th 
Baronet, Sir Jobn 


his wife in 1794, assumed the name of Hay. The deceased was bora in 


J. C. Dalrymple 
1823, Anne, daughter of Mr. George Hathorn, which lady died in July 
1838. The 
tied to the 


of ne ag and St. Jean d’Acre, and was 
ot Borneo in 1 


vice of plate 


and Kinbuarn, and at the bombardment and fall of Sebastopol.— Morning 
Post. a 


pool, and the priacipal of the well known firm of T. and 


and was much esteemed in Liverpool. 


Clab, on the evening of the 22ad ult., seized with a paralytic stroke. 
Sir William was at once conveyed to his residence, where he on 
Monday night. The deceased was the son of Mr. Joseph Pym, of 


the West Indies during the ex 


served in the 35th and 70:h Regts., and in a light infantry bat 
expedition under General Sir Charles Grey 
and subsequently on the s' 


ver in 1823. 


—_ He was the eldest son of Sir Jonas 


litical excitement he enjoyed the t of all 
Jodi qualities, but for his worth. 
by Lord Derby’s Government in 1852. 


A Gatiayt Zovave.—General “Colliness, well koown as havi 


Inscrtprions at THE Wet at Cawnpore.—lIt has — meme —" even seen abroad. 
nounced that a movumental Cross is to be ¢rected over the above-named | diet, but a good tabl ; 
An ofdel ihe + publiched in India states ata g able was provided for his servants, those in his town 


in Northamptonshire and Lancashire by his eldest son, the Hon. Thomas | ¢VeTy purpose. It is considered, in its way, quite a triump! 


John Henry Mandeville, late Minister Plenipotentiary to the Argentine | General Commanding-ia-Chief, the General Command! 
hool, | Ireland directs that Mejor the Hon. W. C. Yelverton, Royal Artillery, be 


year. 

1798, and served the campaiga of 1808 and 1809 in the Peninsula as a 
ently in the same capacity with the Duke of | only 23 years old, and was a grea 
until June, 1811, and was present at the battle of Ta- | The Army and 


ment, with which he served in the various operations | ¥-*Gen Sir W 


ult. at his seat in Wigtonsbire. The late Sir James was son of the first | to be Cor, b p. 
alrymple, by the only daugbter and heir of Sir | 5th Ft JW A E Wilmot and H R W Miles tobe Ens, bp. 9th: EJ 
Thomas Hay, Bart., of Park, who, on inheriting whose estates in right of , be En. 


1789, and married, first, in 1819, Elizabeth, daughter of Sir John Heren | ©2Pt, ¥ Atkinson, who ex. ' 
Maxwell, Bart., by whom, who died in 1821, he bad an ooly son, Captain | W"° ¢X. 224: En Daubeney to be Lt, vy Evans, who ret. 2éth : Fi 
ay, R.N. The late Sir James married, secondly, in} Higgins to be 


t Baronet above-named was born in 1821, and is mar-| M.D., 4th Lt Drags, tobe Assist-Surg. 43d : C McLeod, te be En, bp. v 
ion. Eliza, third daughter of the late Lord Napier. After his | 49th: E F Gilbert to be En b+ th: 
education at Rugby School he entered the Navy, and was mate of the| ‘tbe En bp. 63d: H C Beadnell to be En bp. 67th: 
Benbow at the operations on the coast of Syria, including the bombardment | 75th: Lt Mosley, b-p 7th, to be Lt, v Streets, who ret ou h 
specially mentioned for com-| pyrabn Ker 
g a boat at the last place. As Flag-Lieut. te#Adml. Sir T. Coch- ’ 
rane, he participated in the operations in Maluday Bay and on the coast | Corps: F . _— Staff. 
6—was commander of the Columbine and senior officer at | Town Adjt at Gibraltar, to be Town Maj at that garrison. — 

the destruction of piratical vessels in Bias Bay, China, and in Tonquin | brook, 50th, to be Maj bp. Capt and Bvt-Col en RP 
River, in 1849, for which agwas ent ae aptain and received a ser- | Staff Officer of Pensrs, to be Maj w-p.—Brevet. Li Whitmore 
from the merchants o! na. He commanded the Hannibal 
during the late Russian wor, and was present at the capture of Kerteh Corpa, to be Major and Lieut-Col. Cap 

K 


Ma. T. Lrrr-epace.—Mr. Thomas Littledale, formerly mayor of Liver- 
. Littledale 
and Co., died suddenly in London on the 25th alt., by the bursting of a 
blood vessel. Mr. Littledale was only about forty-three years of age, 


Sin Wa. Pr, M.D., K.C.H.—This venerable koight, who was in his 
eighty-fifth year, was, while in the billiard-room at the United Service 


nley, 
Warwickshire, a descendant of Joba > temp. Charles I. For oan 
years he was connected with the medical department of the army. He 
fon in 


ublin. Called to the bar in 1814, bis talents and industry gradually 
mained there for some time. 
won for him the highest distinctions in his Wrell partion, oat aake Stns mediately, in consequeate of her mishap.——The Jris, 44, Capt. Barnard, 


e was elevated to the 


lore the uncertain | Minister, the Hoo. F. Brace, C. B., and the members of 
part of the Brabmapootra which lies to the south of that capital, This " pee te 


of the Himalayas, and 
will, we believe, enter India about the spot where the four great rivers— | the “ en Fish,” of Knowle Cottage, near Sidmouth, Devon, died sud. 
Indus, Jumna, Ganges, and Brahmapootra—have their origiv, about | denly on Sunday, aged seventy-seven, at his residence, No. 13 


A Queer Fisn.—Mr. T. L. Fish, known from his immense wealth ag 


row, Walworth road, Newington. Although excessively rich, his income, 
besides house property, being about £20,000 a-year, Mr. Fish was 
€ partook most sparingly of the simplest kind 


house consisting of a butler, coachman, and female servants; while, al. 
though keeping a carriage and horses, he never used them, but used to 
bire a vehicle to convey him to or from the railway station. Two of his 
horses (a pair nearly milk-white) might be seen daily, attached to a 
antique curricle, driven by an equally antique-looking coachman, pode. 
the streets of Walworth, &c., forexercise. Mr. Fish has died a bachelor, 
and, it is said, has but few relatives. Amongst the property are 409 
public-houges. 

At Emsworth, Maj.-Gen. Gibsone. He entered the Royal Marines at'an 

age, and saw considerable service in the Baltic, on the north coast of Spain ack 
in the American war, where he was severely wounded.—At Plymouth, Commr, 
F. D. Lauzun. He was at the battle of r, where he acted as Aide tothe 
Earl of Northesk.—Lady Jane Peel, the wife of Mr. Laurence Peel. Her lady. 
= was sister of the late Duke of Richmond.—At Florence, Vincenzo 

noli, the Florentine Advocate. He was an eloquent and moderate man, a 
was considered, like Capponi, Ridolfi, and a few others, one of the chiefs of the 
liberal party ever since 1848. He was made a Senator of the —At 
Seetapore, Oude, India, G. R. Salmon, Esq., Lieut. R. A—At St. John’s-wood 
Capt. R. B. Parker, R.N.—In London, Capt. J. Fraser, R.N.—At ° 

Col. R. K. Dawson, C.B., R.E.—At the Royal Naval Hospital, Plymouth, J. 
} yey, aaa Bermuda, Duncan Stewart, Esq., HM. Attorney-General 
or olony. 


Appolusrments. 


Viscount Palmerston, K.G., to be Constable of H.M. Castle of Dover, and 
Warden and Keeper of H.M. Cinque Ports, in the room of the uis of 
bousie, deceased.— Mr. Smirke, architect, to be Treasurer of the Ro Academy, 
in the room of Mr. Hardwick, who, after many years’ service, has retired from 
the => Montreal paper states that the Sir George Simpson’s succes- 
sor is to be Mr. Dallas, who succeeded Governor Douglas in the command of the 
Hudson’s Bay Co.'s establishment at Vancouver's Island. 


Arutp. 


Tue Lirrie Campaion iv Sixxim.—Oar last letters from the Sikkim 
territory are dated the 14th inst, Our force was then within three 
forced marches of the chief town of the enemy. It was intended to ad- 
vance without delay, the troops moviog without tents, each man 
ing three days’ provisions and a blanket. The operations up to the 1 
had been most successful, though there had been little glory to be 
gained, the enemy never making a stand anywhere. The most notable 
action of the campaign hitherto has been the throwing across the river 
Runjeet a bamboo bridge. Thies was performed, in an incredibly short 
space of time, by Major Impey, of the Bengal Engineers. The bridge is 
120 feet long, most simple in its construction, but strong enough for 
of en 


neer- 
ing ekill.—Calcutta letter, Feb. 22. 


The following is the official order issued on the subject of Major Yel- 
verton’s suspension :—‘ Adjutant General’s Office, Dablin, March 18, 
1861. In obedience to an order received from his —_ Highoess the 

@ the Forces in 


suspended from all military duties until further orders.—By command, 


His long career | J. 8. Brownrigg, Deputy-Adjutant-Geueral.’-——Several transports and 


ships of war arrived at the Cape of Good Ho 
ing a large number of troops trom China, —It is reported that t 
in Ire} is about to be reduced at least one-third inc uence of the 
aceful condition of every part of the country.——Printed letters from 
odia mention that Colonel Harvey, of the 43rd Regt.,isdead. The 
name does not accord with the Army List.——The command of the 37th 
and 38th companies of Royal Eogineers—the two new companies ordered 
to be raised at Chatham—has been given to Capt. L. C. Barber and Capt. 
W. C. Phillpotts, both of whom have been ordered to join head-quarters 
for that pur ——The Rev. H. P. Wright, chaplain to the forces, and 
formerly iecesl chaplain to the army in the Crimea, has been ap- 
pointed to the Archdeaconry of British Columbia. This 
does not remove Mr. Wright from his 1 
——From Meerut we hear of the me 


, early in erry, ye 


He was 
t favourite with his fellow officers —— 

Navy Gazette states that the Mauritius command is vacant 

y the resignation of Major-General Breton.— Letters from Malta men- 

tion the death of Major Rizzo, of the Malta Fenciblee-—The Osowa 

Tribune reports that arfangements are in progrees to 

dation for a company of the Canadian Rifles, who wil. 


very severely at the close of the action, a ball having entered his breast | early in spring. 
bbs. He followed a 


War Orrice, March 29.—19th Ft: Maj-Gen Sir A J Cloete, 
Rowan, K.C.B, transferred to 524. 52d: 
K.C.B, 19th, to be Col, v Gen Sir A Maclaine, K.C.B., 
Stephens to be Cor and Sub-Lt, b p. 

v Seg 


wp; Staff Assist-‘Surg Wilson to be q 
Mil Train: Ea Gardner to be Lt, 


4 Fad E 


12th: En Whipple to be Lt, b p, v H 
foe En, bp. 15th: W , to ia, b p. 


ot, who ret; JJ 
Ist: Lt Eames, W I Regt, 


t Elliot, 94th, 
be Lt, ¥ 


s 


=ifsl 


, who res. 25th: 
de Montmorency to be 
42d: Assist-Sarg Cam 


50th: Lt Doran to be t bp. PF 
Patch co be En b-p. 
; En Morris to be 
ret. Slst: Eo Bevan to be Lt b-p, v , who ret; 
ilit, to be En b-p. 83d: J O Gage to be En b-p, v Meyricke, 
: Capt and Byt-Maj Haines to be Maj w-p. Gold boast A: 

-p, , dec.— Sia, Capt G B 


Dempster, Tipperary Artil Mil, to be Ea, "Plt 
, bp. 33d: Lt the Hon R 
v M'Kenzie, who ret ; En Easton to be Lt, b 


sc 
1 
fi: 


Lt b-p, v Mosley, w 


Unatt. - 
“| 24 lon ~ 5 
Sec to Gen Comm in Ireland) to have rank of Col. Capt P tri 
tain Francis Pitts, half pay 
Major and Lieut-Col. Paymr McNaughten, 13th Ft, to have hon rank of 
Consequent on death of Gen Riddell, Lt-Gen Latour CB, to be Gen; 
to have rank of Lt-Gen; Maj-Gen Eden, CB, to be Lt-Gen; Bvt-Col 

; Bvt-Lt-Col Wright to be Col; Bvt-Maj Graves, Capt hp Unatt, 
Capt Maj. Gen Sir 


a 
it 


Gen; B 
ry Pitt, 80th Ft, to be —— on death 
ine, KC Se et , to be Gen; the 
, to be Lt-Gen; Bt-Col Grattan, CB, Gen; 
be Col; ames, 2d Ft, to be Lt-Col; C 
. Consequent on death of Lt-Gen Sir L B 
be Lt-Gen; Byt-Col the Hon J Lindsay, 
p, Capt 45th Ft, to be Col; Maj Grant, Royal N 
be Lieut-Colonel; Captain Bowen, 69th Ft, 
Major J E Riley, b-p Unatt, is per to retire by sale, being 
come a settler in N America. O on b-p to ret by 
Japt and Byt Maj Coote, h-p, 18th Ft; Capt Wake, b-p, Royal African 
Capt F Pitts, h-p Unatt. 


: 


ac 
Cc 


2E Sy our 
uit 
ertebee 


i 


Navp. 


>| By a letter from the Caps of Good Hope we learn that Rear-Admiral 
in Gibraltar, Malta, and Sicily. He had | ¢ c -in-chief 
the honour of being knighted by William IV. ia 1830, on his retara from Sir H. Keppel, commander-in-ehief at the Cape of Good Hope, has re- 
Gibraltar, where he had volanteered his eervices during a destructive fe- 


quested permission of the Admiralty to strike hie flag, in order that cer- 
tain charges made io reference to him may be investigated, and ia con- 
sequence of which charges he has been superseded by Sir Baldwin Walk- 


Tue Ricur Hoy, R. W. Greexe ~The Right Hon. R. W. Greene, ex- |“ end removed to South America as commander-ia-chiet of that station. 


an Ee oe aed sir Jonas Creche fonaerle Reseda vy | alt-—Some anxiety uas been felt for the safety of the Chepeake. Bat 


——tThe Glargow, frigate, 5{, was launched at Portsmouth on the 29th 


it that she got on a rock on the coast of China, and had re 
pea ib She is expected to return to Englend im- 


was to hare left England about the lst of the month for Ascension, at 
which island Capt. Barnard will remain as Governor.—The Marlbo- 
rough, 131, was recommissioned at Portsmouth on the 23rd alt. by Capt. W- 
H. Stewart, C.B., as fagship for the present Commander-in-Chief in the 


led the regiment of Zouaves that was the first to storm the Malakhoff, Mediterranean. 


died at Tien-tsin on the 15th of Jan 
bonours on the 18tb, and a funeral oration pronounced over his grave b: 





Col. O'Malley of the 102ad Regt., who now succeeds to the command. A 


. He was buried with military 


Arrorstuanrs.—Lieut : T HB Fellowes to Mersey : AEB Macmay 
to Marlborough ; H Loney to Racoon.—Paymaster : T Mt Ramage to Blew 








in, as its inbabitante are said to be unfriendly to Europeans. the officers of the Eoglish army attended the funeral. as also did Hy 
Legation. 
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New Books, 


Owen Meredith, that is to say, young Bulwer Lytton, has jast pub- 
lished a volume under the title Serbski Pesme, or National Songs of Servia. 
From two different notiees of this work—the one very bitter and re- 
proachful, ia the Saturday Review, the other very complimentary, in the 
Examiner—we leara that Mr. Meredith has been greatly indebted, and 
acknowledged large obligations, to a Monsieur Dozon, who has rendered 
there same lyrics into French prose, and has prefaced his renderings by 
a dissertation on the Servian Muse. The first-named paper seeks to 
establish that the English poet knows little or nothing of the language 
that he affects to translate, and charges him with a serious grammatical 
plander on his very title-page—the word “ Serbski”’ being a masculine 
singular, and “ Pesme” a feminine plural —the result being equivalent 
+0 Latinus Poemata or Italiano Poesie. Mach fan is naturally made of this 
error, and of a few others of a similar kind, the criticism being evidently 
furnished by a maa who kaows something of the S-rvian tongue himeelf, 
and probably by one who has essayed his own ia versions thereof. We : 
would even venture a small bet that it comes directly or indirectly from A royal 
Sir Joha Bowring—your translators being eo desperately jealous of each But 
other, so fearful of any poaching on what they imagine to be their own 


reserved manor. 


Both critics convict Mr. Meredith of too much amplification of his 
original ; but as the Saturday Review searcely gives a epecimen of hie 


versions, we prefer to quote the Examinegg article entire. 


The national songs or pesmas of the Servians are, says the aoe “4 


tical versions, essentially songs of the people, fresh and d 


these 
matic in their form, entirely wituout mysticiem. Bat they sopecneat v4 
people debased by oppression, servile and insincere, = and cruel. 


‘or & critical account of the poetry of the Serbs, and a French 


prose 
translation of the Pesmas, we are referred to a little work by M. Dozon, 
which Mr: Owen Meredith points out as an important source of bis own 
information. But the translations now before us have not been founded 


We saw the two great armies there, 
They have met, and ill they fare. 
Fallen, fallen, fallen are 

The Tarkish and the Christian Tzar. 
Of the Turks is nothing left ; 
Of the Serbs a remnant rests, 
Hackt and hewn, carved and ‘cleft, 
Broken shields, and bluody breasts. 
And le! while yet the ravens — 
Up came the servant, Miloatine : 
And he held his right hand, cleft 
By a ghastly sabre stroke, 
Bruis’d and pe oi in his left ; 
Gasht with seventeen 
Yawn'd his =, where he stood, 
And his horse was dripping blood. 


From 4 tale of blood told by Melutine we turn to the domestic side 
of the book 


He. Violet, little one mine ! 
I would love thee, but thou art so small. 


She. Love me, my love, from those heights of thine, 
‘And I shail grow ‘tall, 80 tall! 
The pear! is small, but it hangs above 
brow, and a kingly mind : 
The quail is little, little my love, 
leaves the hunter behind. 


Here is another Jittle strain of the same quality. 
REMINISCENCES. 


He. And art thoa wed, my Beloved? 
My beloved of long ago! 


She. 1am wed, my Beloved. And I have given 
A child to this world of woe. 
And the name I have given a! child is thine : 
8o that, when I cal! to me m = one, 
The heaviness of this cco 
Fora nnd while ee 
For I Loy oe ither, hither, my son |” 
Bat... “ Hither, my Love, my Beloved !” 


That for the wanner of the next poem, and some of its thoughts, we 


on the contents of that work only ; we have them here from a poet to | must look nearer home than Belgrade, is obvious enoagh. 


whom they are known in their own language, and who tells us that he 
bas red them “ amidst the solitudes of the Carpathians, and along 


the shores of thedanube.” 


It is bat a very few years since the poet of the Serbs was first reduced to | The wild-eyed 8 
— &. ie tl M. fetans Karadjitch was the firet to 
Leger om from ~ state of ro — in Mtn they had — Not a whisper b heared the woven woot of those ° 
poets ~~ wes lay unmov or breese : 
~~ had. "ila, by nid beggars . ae ag - - Day was losing light all round, by indolent degrees. 


1 believe Vouk Stefanovitch 








iand from 

bind and consecration 
the imagin: world as po hereditary on to those from whose sense this 

visible world is darkened. The traveller, or the huntsman re: 


LOVE AND SLEEP. 


1 walkt the high and hollow wood, from dawn to even-dew, 
wood stared on me, and unclaspt, and let me i 


Where mountain pines, like great black birds, stood perched nst the bie. 


from the | Underneath the brooding branches, all in holy shade. 
chase, in some Soild wayside méhana or tavern (a mere mi wal cabin on the 


Unseen hands of mountain things a mossy couch had made : 


windy mountain side, , and generall near a mountain spring), as, followed by There asleep among pale flowers my beloved was laid. 
his dogs, he seats himself upon mch by i with his see, amid a) «); 
blind bard wi code! pping down, a sunbeam bathed her brows with bounteous gold, 
“8 a) my hme eye by a ae we Unmoved upon her maiden breast her heavy hair was roll’d, 


ment is  eineed upon the knee, and played like a clonal. 


long wi notes commands ae, pF audience ; then a a. pm, 
through E which you hear the harsh grating of ¢ string; and t 

roll the long monotonous verses of the = A, wt oynich Mas 

—_- the hero ; a sort of burly brawlin 


Q 


tua. 


The Servian metres of unrbymed verses, varying from three to seven- 
teen syllables in length, are not imitated by the poet, who uses his own 


‘a series of | Her smile was silent as the smile on corpses three 


Viking of the ae with poorly a But to the dear Godin the sky, this prayer I did prefer : 
touch in his composition of Roland and the Cid, but with much more about him 
Gargan 


hours old. 


it, ‘if this be death, that makes not sound nor stir !’’ 
with tender awe, I dared not awaken her, 


oO Gaal kt 


“ Grant, dear Lord, in the blessed lan Pk my wind Ara ghaaad sea, 
To shake a leaf down on my love from yonder 
That she may open her sweet eyes, an haply loo ome 


thymes, and we suspect not seldom adoros his work with touches of a | The dear God, from the distant sea, a little wind releast, 
richer fancy than the Serb can boast. There are subtle touches scattered | It shook a leafiet from the tree, and laid it on her breast. 


through the 


Englishman than to that of a degraded race. The signs 


H 


that follow, do we find many of the harsh lines of the character dra 


the Introduction. The host of the Turk is described in the Servian le- 
terms that remind us of some of Marlowe’s descriptions of the 


gy ara nar 


spring is hinder’d 7 oo ge 
Sins, cin oon teoes : 
io ete adetio 
is mantled with such multitudes. 


The 
Thas rune the Servian account, according to the vigorous lines of the 


; 
NG 


What of the Turk? How deem ye of him? 
Is he strong, is he many, is he near? 
battle, say! may we show him? 

May we hope to overthrow him ? 

What news of him bringest thou here? 


And Ivan Kossantchitch replied : 

Milosch Obilitch, my brother dear, 

I have lookt on the Turk in his pride. 

He is strong, he is many, he is near, 

His tents are on every 

Were we all of us hewn into morsels, and salted, 
Hardly, I think, should we salt him bis meat. 

Two whole days have I journiyed, nor halted, 

Toward the Turk, near the Tark, round = vand never 


fy 


abet eben A Dyed b- 
From Zvétchan to Tchéchan, and further, ond ever 
Farther, and over the mountains, wherever 

Foot may fall, or eye may scan, 

I saw senght ‘but the Mussulman. 





, and soutward and nor’ward ; 
rse 


The rain may, in torrents, fall down out of heaven, 
But never tue earth will it reach : 
Nothing bat horsemen, nothing but horses, 
Thick as the sands which the wild river courses 
Leave, after tempest, in 
Tone — seen the rine of 2 f Mazgui 

‘o of Mazguite. 
Lances a-ripple all over the land, 


—- 


And here are tidings of the battle of Kossovo : 


All when the misty morn was low, 
And the rain was raining heavily, 
Two ravens came from Kossovo, 
Flying along a larid sky : 
One after one, they perched upon 
The palace of the great Lazar, 


One 'gan crosk, ee ‘gan call, 
“ Is this the palace of the Tzar? 
And is there never a soul inside ?” 


Was never a soul within the hall, 
To answer to the ravens’ call, 
Save Militzé. She espied 
The two black birds on the turret wall, 
That all in the wind and rain did croak, 
And thus the ravens she ke : 
nal In God's great name, black ravens, say, 
ye on the wind to-day? 
Kossovo ? 


Have they met? And, friend or foe, 
Which hath vanquisht ? How do they fare?” 


;, And the two black fowls replied : 
“ In God’ 
‘8 great name, Militza, dame, 


the book that belovg rather to the genius of a promising young 
haw veered 
also are effaced from the Pesmas in their Eoglish a Choice has been 
made of matter that accorded with the Eaglish taste, and neither in the 
Heroic Song of the Battle of Kossoro, the Serviaa Hastings, first and 


ng 
of the poems given here, nor in ‘the popular pe ona ec that might give us a taste of it as it has been in some earl stage of its 
wo iene. Vs ; 


Her sweet eyes ope’d, and looked on me. How can I tell the rest? 

The “Serbeki Pesme” have, we suspect, about the same relation to 
these poems that the fish-bones and dish-scrapings, said to yield the stock 
of soup, bear to the finished work of the coafectioner. We certainly 
fer the dish as we have it, etrained, coloured, and seasoned, to 





Hine Avts. 


NATIONAL ACADEMY OF DESIGN—SECOND NOTICE. 


The Second Gallery impresses you favourably, on emerging from the 
cramped space and dubious light of the First. Opposite you hangs a 
fine, mellow-toned, vigorous, fall length portrait of a gentleman of the 
old school, “ Elias Boudenot,”’ no, 201, by S. L. Waldo, who has several 
other likenesses scattered about, nearly all cf them being marked by 
vigour of touch, individuality of characterisation, and freedom from 
paintinets. Other specimens too of this branch of Art may well detain 
you. Oar pencil has marked with approval Mr. Geo. A. Baker's, no. 
164, the “ Rev. Dr. Lathrop,” and 190, “a Lady ;” “A Gentleman,” 
by Mr. H. P. Gray, no. 175, and a most excellent sample of his singular 
merits and thorough knowledge of the profounder resources of his art ; 
Mr. W. O. Stone’s, nos. 179 and 180, “ Harry” and “ Posie ;” and, bet- 
ter still, his sweet “Study of a Head,” no, 220; Mr. D. Huntington’s 
“ Gen. F. G. Swift,” a fine old head, no. 192; another “ Gentleman” by 
Mr. A. H. Ritchie, most carefully painted and full of expression, even 
though well-nigh annihilated by close juxta-position with a brilliant lit- 
tle landscape and a plate of flamboyant peaches. Bat what cares the 
hanging Committee for congeniality of tint, if convenience of meacure- 
ment be obvious? Still another “Gentleman,” by Mr. W. H. Furnese, 
is to our eye the most agreeable gentleman of the lot, a genuine orna- 
ment to walls, not seldom desecrated by caricatures of the “ human 
face divine.” We shall be glad to see more works from the same easel. 
And one more yet, a “ Gentleman,”’ no. 226, whom you may have known 
; at West Point, and whom to know asa landlord is great gain—by Mr. 
| E. Leutze, an artist whose versatility and ability and industry are alike 
| conspicuous. You ask instinctively who this is, if you do not recognise 
the likeness, for the treatment bespeaks and merits aitention. We are 
glad moreover to see the uniformity of gilded frames, so often damaging 
in their effect, broken in this instance by an unvarnished black walnut 
one.—Mr. Weaziler’s “ Happy Seoret,’’ a very waxen blonde, may be a 
portrait. At least it resembles a miniature seen through a magnifying 
glass, as is the chosen method of this artist. 

Resuming the numerical order, the first thing that strikes us is one of 
Mr. President Durand’s grand groups of trees, no. 184, set down as 
Genesee Oaks, They are beautifully drawn, and the foliage is gracefully 

and trathfally disposed. A larger “ Landecape,” by the same hands, in 
the Fifth Gallery, no. 475, is greatly admired and possesses the same 

} charming qualities. If Mr. Durand could or would vary a little more 

| that peculiar hue of green with which be is identified, these qualities 

| would be better appreeiated.—But the crowning picture in this room, 
| and indeed in the Exhibition, is no. 225, “ Twilight in the Catskills,” by 
| Mr. S. R. Gifford. Right across the leagth of the frame, at about one 

j third distance from the top, is boldly run the irregular line of a moun- 

tain range, above which is a sky—arched, and not flat as skies on canvas 
| generally are—still glowing with the brillient orange and crimson colours 

that mark the sunsets of this clime. Between the foreground—wherein 

a bit of water reflects back a portion of the glory of the upper air—and 

the bold mountainous outline already mentioned, is extended the far 

reach of a valley over which the purple eve is suffused. We say “suf- 
fased,”” for we know ne other word that can equally well describe how 

Mr. Gifford has imbued the, very atmosphere with a sense of coming 

darkness, how cunningly he has 

taught Light to counterfeit a gloom. 
The picture in short is a little poem ; you don’t care a rash whether Na- 











it be not Nature absolately transcribed, it is Imagination drawn from the 





most fitting of sources. A sense of solemn grandeur pervades the whole, 
| and is apt to steal over the susceptible spectator, that is if the gabble of 
| & mixed assemblage leave the soul’s pulses a moment’s liberty to play. 
| We call this high-Art, not knowing or caring whether this be heresy 
|in the opinion of Academic Lecturere.—With the remarkable in- 
felicity to which we have more than once adverted heretofore, the 
| ruling powers have knocked much of the shine out of a “ Marine Sun- 
| Set,”’ no. 227, by Mr. M. I. Heade, and “ Rough Point, Newport,” no. 233, 
by Mr. G. Q. Thorndike, by hanging them, especially the former, within 
| the overpowering inflaence of Mr. Gifford’s “ Twilight.” Yet are they 
doth good in their way, and have a wholesome flavour of salt, though 
sterile eubjects—bits of rock, the sea, clouds; not a ship, not 
a boat, not a figure—considerable tratb, bat not much Ideality! 
Yet it is by dint of the latter alone that sterile subjects are made 
to speak eloquently.—Saluting Mr. Tait’s “ Setters and Quail,’”’ no. 230, 
which decidedly brings one back to real life, we pass on to the Third 
Gallery, filled with gems—in size. 
Mr, E. D. E. Greene’s “ Sixteen, no. 252, stays us for a moment; ; 
does Mr. T. Le Clear’s “ High-Jack-Game,” next in order, two wate 
boys and two coloured boys playing cards in that happy realm of Fancy, 
where no Vigilance Committee can misinterpret the association, But 
we pause long and lovingly before no. 259, “ The Papers—Portraits,” by 
Mr. Eastman Johnson, for it is his best here, among several, and in every 
way worthy of him. A man of middle age sits engrossed with his 
journal ; a lad of seven or so stands by his side, musingly or dreamily as 
boys will sometimes when immediats occupation is not before them. 
Was it unintended, this symbolical contrast between the intense absorp- 
tion of manhood and the careless revery of youth? We know not; but 
this is the inner charm of this little picture, though its neat and con- 
sonant execution and ite very clever effect of sunlight might well make 
it a general favourite. In the room we have just left we observed Mr. 
Johnson’s “ Husking,” no. 223, and therein also we thought we detected 
the moral, if so it may be called—age and youth and infancy finding each 
its representatives ; but we have nothing to say of it as a whole, save 
that it does not commend itself to our taste. It is otherwise again with 
no. 374, in the Fourth Gallery, “ The Culprit,” a young urchin perched 
in a corner upon the high stool of repentance, just as nice a bit, as artis- 
tic, as fall of character, as two-thirds of the Freres and others of the 
French school, concerning which the Town goes into raptures, and for 
which it pays such high prices. 


Mr. Hantington’s “Cromwellian,” no. 264, small as it is, outvies 
some of his larger worke.—Mr. J. B. Bristol’s “ Recollections of Sunny 

Lands,” no 271, should have been called “ Dreams” of the same—there 
is no doubt about the sunniness, but whence can the souvenirs be 
drawn? “ Know ye the land” where English cottages nestle under palm- 

trees, and where shadow absolutely changes a colour, in place of only va- 

rying its depth or tint ’—Pase on ; certain fair and childlike children 

bereabouts cannot fail te attract and please, whether toying with flowers, 
as Mr. Baker has them in a pair of heads, nos. 277 and 283 ; or listening 
open-mouthed to a “ Marvellous Story,” as Mr. G.C. Lambdin sketchily 
portrays them in no, 279; or manifesting their young sympathies with 
animal life, as in Mr. J. T. Peele’s “Girl and Kid,’’ no. 289, which is 
smaller in size and pleasanter in tone than usual.—A delicate landscape 
too is Mr. R. W. Hubbard’s “ Lake George,” no 284; a lively, animated 
one, Mr. W. S, Haseltine’s no. 309, “ Vesuvias from Portici ;” full of 
feeling and trath, Mr. L. Mignot’s “Twilight on the Passaic,” no. 313, 
Very well does the white owl figure as “ The Astronomer,” in Mr. W. H. 
Beard’s no. 297, his comic vein being however more conspicuously and 
amosingly and cleverly illustrated in no. 489, “ Bears on a Bender,” 
in the fifth room, which capitally describes Bruin’s fun and 
gluttony and clamsy antics—‘‘ The First Season,” no. 316, 
by Mr. G. H. Yewell; Mr. Tait’s “Feeding Time,” no, 827, a 
group of etabled ponies ; Mr. Gray’s “ Hagar,” no. 332; and Mr. Church’s 
sentimental “Star in the East,” made up of a luminous meteor, some 
palm trees in neutral tint, and a dash of water-scape and landscape—all 
these are worth notice, albeit they don’t cover much space. 

But this brings us to an American Pre-Raphaelite, Mr. T. C. Farrer, 
with whom we now make acquaintance for the first time, but who has 
afforded us infinite entertainment. We have him here in no. 336, “ Gone 
—Gone,” which significant exclamation has, however, nothing to do with 
the auctioneer’s hammer, or with the coon so often alluded-to by men 
using figurative language. On the contrary, the subject ia a grave one; 
and the upper corners of the frame are even illuminated, as were those 
of Holman Hunt’s “ Light of the World,” with Scriptural quotations, If 
you read these, before looking at the picture itself, you will imagine 
a widow, or a widower, or an orphan, or a lover minus the 
beloved one—certainly you will expect outward and visible signs 
of mourning, cypresses, or black bombazine, or ocrape hat-bands, 
or a hearse at least. Don’t be in a harry. It is simply the 
steamboat, seen through an open window, that has “gone,” and 
carried away somebody or something, at thought of whom, or which, 
a very disconsolate lady in coloured garments has buried her face in her 
hands, and perhaps gives utterance to the solemn words above her head, 
though their appropriateness is left altogether to the spectator’s imagins- 
tion. As for the painting, it is not the worst in the Academy, only be- 
cause the same artist has made another contribution, conceived and 
executed in similar spirit. The Managers of the Academy of Design 
must have been waggishly disposed, when they admitted no. 350, “ Even- 
ing Thoughts,” to a place among works of Art; it belongs properly 
to a cabinet of curiosities. When the hanging Committee gave it a very 

place, level with the eye and in the doorway between tho 

second and the foarth room, they did but exercise their right of ca- 
price, or they played up to the whim of the Managers. Possibly, these 
latter gentlemen were struck with Mr. Farrer's direct and novel mode of 
depicting a train of ideas passing through the mind. That it is im- 
mensely difficulf to convey this impression through the ordinary pro- 
cess, every painter and every sculptor is aware. Even the most skilfal 
of these can do little more—when unaided by foreknowledge on the 
spectator’s part—than give you passion or feeling in the lump; while 
on the stage itself, men and women are fain to have their dreams flit 
across their imaginations, through the medium of gauze and live figures. 

These Mr. Farrer could not present ; bat he has happily borrowed the idea. 

You know perfectly well what are the “ evening-thoughts” of the lady 
whom he has seated by the fire-side in the gloaming—a lady, whose age 
is discreetly veiled by the pea-green and yellow melancholy that enwraps 
her countenance. She gazes at the coals withia the grate. What sees 
she? You perceive just as well as she does. There, perched upon the 
living embers—sitting, that is, as cherubs who are devoid of the sitting 
medium—behold ber mother and her lover, or whom you please, and the 
tombstone looming up behind them! What simplicity of treatment ! 
How it puts your mind at once on a level with the mind of the incognita! 
All praise to Mr. Farrer! If this be not invertion, it is at least a 
bold backward step. What want we now, buta revival of that conve- 
nient mode of the very earliest painters, who were wont to set down the 
supposed words themselves issuing from speaking mouths, and carried 
Heavenwards or earthwards within wreathed and fantastic scrolls ? 


ture be exaggerated somewhat, since all the parts are in unison ; and if | Such explanations would at times be useful enough. Awaiting, then, s 





return to this custom, we express the hope that Mr. Barnum will pur- 
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chase this picture and exbibit it in his Museum, as a creditable sample of my ay kee _ bh Ayes em ok oe ae: Ln - 
the manner in which proud and progressive people can return to first Mr. Spurgeon’s hands, if we remark that it is only « fool or a kaave who 
principles, and also as a specimen of pictorial art, as approved by the | can fiod the assurance of faith on such a groand.— 

New York National Academy of Design in the year 1861. March 23. 


a 
t . ill endeavour to bring these discursive remarks to a 
Bang peemnen . THE TURKISH BATH FOR RACE-HORSES. 


= Very shortly afte: we broached the subject in these colamas, some 
MR. SPURGEON ACROSS THE TWEED. notice began to be taken of the bath, with reference to its on aes 
Whitefield was it, or Wesley, who spoke of the world as his parish? pr Beg on — pe ae hen aa — Ja - highly 
The Pope annually extends his benediction urbi e orbi ; and nothing less | » | panie roy the bath baie expressed by persons whose experience en- 
than ao —— = the large sy weitien and toteeh titled their opinions to eespeat. Not a week passes in which we do not 
. b t ing ex , ‘ 4 
Cin proverialy mld to be w bard thing to Soe a Highlander of bie | rene lay anaalere KoPovur ner eid benny aout that te 
breech the Cb berdeen have been ex- : 
ppt oad treaty petede os offering for Mr. Spurgeon’s — ce —_ bp ny a. —— atone 
Tabernacle. We must do the reverend gentleman the justice to confess | 144+ of the article of Admiral Rous, noted from the forthcoming number 
that, whatever may be our judgment of his doctrine or his decorum, we of Baily’s - The Admiral Co who will be listened to in this 
accord ete prune to the basins, ebaracte, of bi exeront >| attr, andthe what he egy of Mr Urgabar and hitatrodacton of 
jacarded neements for the Great Metropolitan | “°° *9 7 
a ery and oe aol 4 for spenligten, ‘an for| “ Thanks to Mr. Urqubart (to whom this country is more indebted than 
nee. The bareness of Aberdeen and the richness of London are alike | to any living man for the introduction of Turkish alias Roman baths), a 
Focced ; and in his journey to Thule Mr. Spargeon, as the local news-| Dew era has arisen, the present barbarous system of preparing .borees to 
per informs us, delivered two sermons characterized by ‘“Calviniam | race by drastic purgatives, hot clothing, hot stables, and four and five 
at ite stren, th and angularity.” To carry coals to Neweastle and miles’ sweats, will be ameliorated, and we may look forward with con- 
to im: Colinton into the land of Knox, would seem to be, in the | fidence to a revolution, by the aid of hot air baths, which will enable a 
SE . of theology, a work of supererogation, or at least of superfia- | traiaer to bring his horses to the post in firet-rate condition, without sub- 
ity. Bat Mr. Spargeon seasoned the banquet of religion and the feast | jecting them to a destructive apprenticeship.” 
of supralapserian teaching with eome bitter herbs of persoval contro-| The Admiral then points out why, in bis opinion, the bath is superior 
versy. His angularity was not confined to his exposition of the comfort- | to the old system of sweating :— 
able doctrine of reprobation. He entertained his Aberdeea  enpmed « It is proved that you can lighten a horse’s frame as well by the opera- 
with his jadgment on the Review. 1t was certainly x ODg WAY | tion of a hot-air as by a four-miles sweat ; and the question arises, 
to go to deliver his savoury testimony against ourselver. Nor was it| which is the best practice to get them into condition? My belief is that 
quite apostolic. Wecan quite understand s a So wu asmart two-mile or  three-mile gallop with the horse stripped, carrying 
versing the length aad breadth 4 the r- ry « + 4 a - gia a light weight, and a hot-air bath afterwards, is more beneficial =e 
Cadet Kingwood. Sargeras porpoe war to clo ots | lp gudor ay iat Tey jokey eth take ssl 
verts, bat twopences for his building speculations at Newington ; acd £0| watk of nine miles under sweaters ; and the next time walk half the die- 
bia yd — tts gy A. ——- be hy tance, and thea take & hot-air bath ; 1 fanoy he will find himself lighter, 
ve preac . " " eer on ° 
Sh Suary eee avery caging tpl forte people‘ aberdoce*| Stren or grag tn ta Pot Ee 
Was there no subject on which they wanted awakening or enlightening | ¢o))owing day ; and many horses are anaually disabled by this severity : 
bat this? Seotland is a very religious country in its ty bat its re-| but after a hot-air bath a horse is fit and ready for any task. I there- 
ligioe is of that sort which is compatible with certain a fore pronounce the hot-air bath a most powerful and valuable auxiliary ; 
which we should say might have reasonably attracted the attention hie | With this assistance you may bring aa infirm horse to the post which 
Coristiaa wean Gat al tee belies cd om nan pe | hie would tooat dove two orthodox 5 sweats, we. senpest te 
own career try to pe 
“ calling” in this fashion :—“ Throw thyself boldly upon the people, shoot ae better ay oan, net we tay to beep them 
thyself out of Hy own gun, and you will ‘ell on the minds of this shallo™,| There is much instruction in this ; above all, where it supplies the best 
Review. He shot hitmeolf out of his own aun be firtoe « volley into | Possible answer to the common objection that the bath is intended to 
wh po ye hae su exercise. Neither with horse nor man is it so intended. It is 
only as the auxiliary to exercise, and not as the substitute for it, that the 
bath can ever be beneficial. The Admiral continues :— 
“ The Roman bath Seton a —* one. aap p meres action 
temperate coun "s earth ; and as to Aberdeen, we learn from | to the liver, improves his appetite, cleanses the pores of suppressed per- 
v — ~! hoy p the ma with Mr. Geerqued Aberdeen ad- | epiration, and fortifes the Sin from exireme heat and cold ; the joints 
Scotland ten per cent. of ali the births are illegiti- | become more supple, the sinews more elastic, and the heart, lungs, and 
mate, in Aberdeen this ugly proportion rises to 17:3, while in Greenock | kadneys being freed from fat, horses are able to take the strongest exer- 








it sinks to 5°5. Had Mr. Spur, enlarged on this curiéus and serious | cise, without exffering from internal fever. Rheumatism, sore sbins, and i 


topic suspec f Aberdeen is fa: i cutaneous eruptions are speedily subdued by hot air. Under this 
‘ + oe tieed bie a i ‘rumptooa breakfast aod the no Oe t A} ee er eens, in my Sore is A a 
. hich be | wa: onable ve & a ore very lon Ww 
of the Right le the Earl of Kintore, with which _ T stot end rallog to bo “- us ab agent, er) as ay be oar bore 
Saturday Review » b i sound for thrice mated period resen acy: ve 
missionary rhedy Fe food for she chteenl’ ecoumat =p Aberdeen rinary surgeen end the saddier will send io diminished bills ; this will 
faithfal testimony against its vices, And here is Mr. Spurgeon | balsnce the expenses of the beth, and will save large sums of money to 
t against ourselves. This is the prophetic burtben | the proprietors of race-horces. 
ew :—“ One Lalways like to have—the hatred| The Admiral then goes on to t out why the system common amon 


ao and the love of God. No movement can ever hope | trainers is a bad one. His article is somewhat discursive, though ful 
as & good movement until it bas hed both. When it| of instraction ; but we can comy Suiee the deficiencies of style in con- 
both, then it is all right. When you have the hatred of the sideration information which it affords. He recommends that 


of horses 
ou be ie em asceting to Go etek et Gel!” The | should be supplied with water often and in small quantites; rather than 
i tenet end cuhaeetive—aen tersely 4 ; , 


pat. ag B-- have | as is usually the case, with copious draughts twice a day. He disap- 
to eay about the terms. is not quite the 


ling we | proves of swathing the animals in , and calls a hood “a trap fora 
Mr. 8 eon. Hatred selects objects worthy of an He 
= ; y — hating aa —, or a public 
Buisance, a @ vanity, an or a prete’ ; therefore we 
believe that Mr. 8 a nes news ~ the ba prove ous in bringing the one into the highest state of health, 
> e put See eee pon the use of warm 
it to his own experience whether anybody ever told Mr. Spurgeon that he | clothing his remarks are particalarly instructive :-— 
hated him? Other compliments be bas had, one of which he tells with| « Warm clothing ie useful after a long, severe race (a dead heat), and 
humour. “I remember, in the streets of London, a man took | the horse is required to run a second time ; thea a trainer thiaks it ad- 
off his hat and bowed to me—* The Rev. Yr, Spurgeon ; a great humbug.’ | visable to discontinue its use. He will walk his horse stripped in a cold 
1 took off my hat too. and said—‘Tam obliged to you, éir, that Iam great | wing ; and there he stands with bis coat dry and wiry, the heat driven 
anything.’ @ passed on, parting very amicably. I have not had | pack to his lungs and heart. An American trainer covers his borse up 
the pleasure of meeting him since; bat { felt highly flattered that day.” | with clothes, and moves him about till he breaks out in a profuse sweat. 
The story is a good one, and does credit to the diecrimination of both | pyi, brings the enemy to the surface; the heart and langs are relieved ; 
The gentleman who politely characterized Mr. Spurgeon in 


horse ll after he is rabbed down, he is fitted to ot 
way certainly did oot bate him; and the kind way in which Mr. oat a ae et vorine fe _ 


for his life when the English trainer’s horse is suffering from internal fe- 
Spurgeon accepted the compliment showed his character and his @ppre-| ver, An Afghan trooper comprehends this theory, and acts upon it after 
clation of notoriety. Any notice was better than no notice at all; any | 4 jon . fatigaing march: to a common English groom it is a paradox. 
inenee, even as a pretender, was gratefal ; and notoriety, even | He will clothe his horse when he ought to be stripped, and he will strip 
at of censure, is acceptable. This is why Mr. Spurgeon enlarges on | him when he ought to be clothed.” 

the py — s Aberdeen. ae happened once happens again. Like ourselves, Adwiral Rous is not very sanguine about the imme- 
We, 0, Same oe ane remark, “ The Eev. Mr. Spargecn, @ great diate acceptance of his opinions by the trainere. They are @ race routini¢re 
Mauaih Mim to be eect of coger enact? grateful that we | io follow old castoms and practices with great pertinacity. ““Old-fa 
ee at ~~ 7 — oo p.m the allush Mn | ehioned trainers,’ says the Admiral, “ will condema the bath without 
"Sesion heli be our A hat dees the S ti ah condescending to investigate its results ; for nothing is eo intolerant or 

tween the love of God and our oe ed t Ifit woot jg | Presumptuous as the prejudice of an ignorant man.” No doubt that is 
t soded the Divine eayi - the ld b a gy 8, that | £03, bat when we remember what one sbort year has done ; what we, 
nh hated L before it eeea oe _ Resol “od. ~ i i Teas ish tee ral working in our sphere, have been permitted to accomplish ; how widely 
tion is thie: What the P ori aod Sedde P “a | nd Pontius and readily the advantages of the bath have been reoggnised by all 
Pilate ro the Savi ~ the W. ld het he Setend 1 yt — US | classes of men, and how complete has been the recognition of the great 
Mr. ©. H. Spurgeon. We shall not - whether the parallel is _—t in. credit due to the gentlemen to whom we owe its introduction, we have 
decent or uncharitable, more profane or more vindictive ; all that we say hopes of even the “ old-fashioned tralnern.”—Fhe Fisid. 
so AY that its — ew —— our hatred. A very different 
g attends sort o! ag. . Spurgeon we have never called a | 

fool ; and — must bave taken his audience for fools by the sort of TUB UNIVERSITY BOAT RACE. 

argument be ventured upon at aberdeen. We notice it because it is | On Saturday morning the great event of the rowing seasoa—the Derby 
common in other mouths than those of Mr. Spurgeon. A certain arti- | of the Thames—the grand anoual etraggle for aquatic saprematy be- 
ficial fence is raised around a certain cast of religion ; and all outside of | tween the rival Universities—came off uader unusually favourable cir- 
this is the world. We make no particular objection to this division of | cumstances, in the of an immense assemblage of spectaters. To 


presence 
the haman race—it is only false, uncbristian, and spiteful ; bat, apart | the astonishment and mortification of many hundreds who had freely 
from these faulte, we let the classification 


. What we do object to is | @#ven odds in favour of the Cambridge boat, Oxford won easily—ao easily, 
the quiet, tacit assumption, grounded on the text we have quoted, that | in fact, that from this circumstance the race was less interesting than any 
whoever the outsiders hate must be beloved of God. We are outsiders ; | that has taken place for many years past. In the previous trials over 
we shall not be at the trouble of denying it. The Saturday Review | the course Oxford had carefully abstained from making any great display. 
ago the world; granted, if it will save cant and talk.| What they really could do, tkerefore, could only be conjrctured from 

inference is, that our hatred implies the love of God. Herod | their strong, quiet style of rowing, which appeared to be the very per- 
hated the Saviour, and Herod hated Pontius Pilate ; but it did | fection of the art. This, however, with those competent to jadge on such 
uot follow that everybody hated by Herod had secured the love of | matters was quite enough to enable them to form an opinion, and the 
God. And yet this is Mr. Spurgeon’s logic. “ When you bave the ha- | decision of the chief amateurs and professionals was 80 strongly in favour 
tred of the Review you may be quite sure your line of conduct is | of the Oxford crew that it was considered almost a hollow race. The 
according to the mind of God.” Strange consequences would follow. Cambridge men put forth all their strength on several occasions previ- 
We have honoured the coup d’é/at with our hatred. We will candidly | ous to the final straggle—once with a crew of picked watermen, and 
ely something of this not altogether amiable feeling existing ia our | once with the 1 catter of the London Rowing Clab. Oa both 
towards certain Kings and Princes, politicians, or what not of the | these occasions the Cantabs attained a great rate of speed, though on 
present day—certain Catilines, or Borgias, or Neros, or Domitians of the | both it was remarked that their stwle was unequal, was too quick for a 
past. According to Mr. Spurgeon’s ula, these gentlemen, one and | long race, and, above ell, that the boat was badly steered. Still, the re- 
all, can read their title to beaven clear, because the world in general, | pate for speed kept them up in general estimation, and it was not till 
and the Saturday Review ic particular, hates them. A sweet and cordial | the night before the race that they began to decline with alarming ra- 
doctrine this for the Yelvertons of the day, for Mr. William Palmer, or | pidity. It was then generally known that the Oxford had a better boat, 
Mr. Rush. The world bates you ; therefore your name is in the Book of | and, what was more, a heavier and a better crew, and that if the morning 
Life. proved as rough aud windy as all the rest of the week had been the Can- 
Once more we to repeat a noted to Mr. Spur tabs would be without even a hope of success. Fortunately, this addi- 
in the street. He kuows quite as well as we do the transparent and in- | tional drawback on their redaced chances did not happen. 
solent folly of his argument. He is really too clever to be ignorant on| The morning was as mild, calm, and genial as a May day. The receat 
such a matter, and therefore bis offence is ter. There are those who | north-westerly winds had kept down the- tides considerably, co that late 
are sc thiok-witted as actually to believe that in itself general disappro- | on Friday night, in order to against the chance of slack water, 
bation aod universal contamely is a test of truth and credential of saint- | the time of starting was anticipated by a full hour. "This, it was said, 
lines. The Apostles were content to be accounted fools and off scour- would prevent many attending, and it, in fact, did 
ings ; therefore all fools and all the scum of the earth are ious in the | less, we bave never seen a larger concourse of spectators at any previous 
night of God Dr. Villiers no doubt considers it to be cross to be,| match. Feces. Se qestag oes, ase of estes Re centre of at- 
ith one consent, evil spoken of ; and so did one Tartuffe. It isa com-| traction. Here the banks were <th, Seaman coments 
ortable doctrine for fools end koaves that they are the friends of God, | almost to the water’s edge were surging heavily about, while a mosquito 
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fleet of cutters, outriggere, and wherries skimmed to and fro over the 
water like summer flies in all directions. As the time for 

near, the excitement increased, but the immense superiority of 

ford crew was then so firmly established and so that 
but little doubt was felt as to the actual nation of the contest, 
Both crews on making their appearance were ra! cheered, and, 
course, keenly scrutinized. The examination raised Oxford still 

in public favour, and before the start the odds on them were 


three. 
The boats were manned as under :— 


PrP oP epee 


PRIS go 
awoconSwoa 





At two minutes to 11 o’clock Mr. Searle effected a beautiful start, 
another second the oars bad struck the water into foam, and both 
sprang forward with tremendous speed. Mr. Hall, in the 
boat, at once put on a desperately fast spurt, which for a minute 
overmatched his antagonists, and gradually drew his cutter ahead 
Oxonians till it showed a clear balf-length in front. It bas been 
that in all these contests the boat which takes the lead keeps it. 
general rale this is so, but the resalt of the struggle on Saturday 
the exception. The Oxonians rowed a long steady stroke, which soon 
checked the advance of the rgval boat, which strove as hard for ite supre. 
macy. For one or two minutes there was great excitement during this 
orisie of the struggle. The banks rang again with cheers, and 
of voices shouted, ‘ Row, row,” to whichever was their favourite in the 


fest *. 


race. 

Goaded to the utmost by cheers and taun's, both crewe made the most 
tremendous efforts, and the bouts literally flew through the water. [t 
was evident, however, that the Cantabs had shot their bolt. Their row- 
ing was teo quick to last, and the race as a race was over. Wari 
their work, the Oxonians seemed to row better with every stroke 
took, and at last forged easily ahead io the first half-mile, and from that 
time forward continued appareatly without an effort to increase their 
lead, till Cambridge was almost distanced. The stylaef the w 
maguificent, With Cambridge, on the a after their 
spurt was over, their rowing became uneven, almost 
steering was infinitely worse. Under any circumstances t 
had no chance with their opponents, but they would have 
placed at the finish had their course been less erratic. The 
oa the other hand, was ae well ste-red as it was rowed, andgrom 
they took the lead at the Lomdon Rowing Club boathouse 
they increased it with every stroke. Now and again, stung 

cheers of thoueands, the Cantabs madea gallan' 
their lost ground, bat they might as well have tried to 
traio. At Hammersmith, Oxford was several lengths 
ring an accident, the race was over. 

xford pas:ed the winning post in 23} minutes from the time of 
Cambridge was three-quarters of a miuate, or 30 strokes, more than 
yore, bebind. The victors were hailed with deafening cheers. It iss 
joug time since in any contest a boat has been so completely outro 
as that of Cambridge on —aosiee. The Oxford crew was, in fact, above 
the average ; tbat sent forth by Cambridge was as unquestionably below 
t. 
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“fn the evening both the crews accepted the invitation of the Thames 
Subscription Clab, and dined together at Willis’s-rooms. The Hon. G. 
Denman, QC., M.P., took the chair. 


which we bave just entered is the season of 
As soon of 


Bob de: 


imparted by 
80 favourable to “all that’s bright and fair.” 
The mt of black lace for trimming is more than ever 
and as it is an important item in the expense of a lady’s toilet we cannot 
do better than recommend the Cambrai and lama laces, which cost bat 
a sixth of the price of Chantilly lace; they are, moreover, as durable, 
and imitate the latter perfectly, the Cambria articte especially. Shawls 
the lama material, which, beiog of wool, are, of course, somewhat 
thicker and heavier than that of Chantilly, are already accepted as the 
mode during the comiag summer for morning caile, for visits to the thea- 
tre, and for eveaing ‘toitet. 
A profusion of passementerie still continues to characterise the dresses 
= by the most fashionable modiste: and extends even to cloaks, 
However, a new fashion for trimmings has just been introduced, of 
which we have seen some charmiag specimens: we allade to ornaments 
of straw, and intended to be applied to bonnets, dreases, and also 
to cloaks and mantelets. We have already seen a beaatifal straw boo 
net, trimmed with ne and black ribbous, decorated on the part 
od occupied by flowers or feathers with the large straw ornaments 
Bn question. 
Apropos de chapeauz, we ma tion that a slight change has takeo 
— im the size, which is a ttifle larger, and in the form also, advanciog 
2 proportion more in front from the top than hitherto. The most grace- 
ful bonnets we have seen for the month of April are of crape, aniform in 
colour, and usually oraameated on the left side by two clusters of flowers 
or feathers on the extreme front, one outside and the other inside, imme* 
diately under the upper one, uad ouly separated by the edge of the bor 
net.—JU. News, March 30. 
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Tue Two Umsretias.—The other day the Prince of Wales was taking 
a walk between Cambridge and Madingley, when a shower of rain com. 
ing on, he solicited shelter in one of the cottag the roadsid 
good woman of the house very courteously dusted a chair with her 
aod requested the Prince to take a seat, which he did, and entered ihtes 
comfortable chat with the hostess on the weather and various 
topics. As the rain made no sign of leaving off, the Prince requested the 
loan of an umtrella, and the old lady, who, of course, was in 
of the name and rank of her guest, at once conveyed the intelligent? 
that she p d two umbrellas, a silk one and a cotton one. The alt 
one she made it a rule never to lend; bat if the gentleman 
mind the cotton one, he was welcome to that; he need not 
self to send it all the way from Cambridge, but if he w 
certain stall in the market, on Saturday, it would do just as 
Prince accepted the offer, and, regardless of the “Sairey Gamp” 
ance of the shelter, made bis way beneath its shade to Madingley. 
the afternoon the umbrella wag sent back by one of the serv 
intimation that “ His Royal Highness’’ was much obii 
and requesting the lender’s acceptance of a gold medalli 
bis Royal mother’s portrait. Ever since then the 
ceasing ia se!f-reproaches that she did not lend the 
an.” —Cambridge Chronicle. 








Tse Qceen’s Moruer; Srrone Sense or Dorr.—The 
Dudhess of Kent, subsequent to the death of the duke, was 
very modestly by herself in a statement which she made by way 
to an address of congratulation presented to her on the oocasioa 
daagbter coming of age. “I pass over the earlier part of 
with this country,” she said. “I will briefly observe 
gretted consort’s circumetauces and my daties obliged 
German, hint the Dake of Kent at mach incoa 
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less and alone in this country ; I could not even 
it. I did not hesitate how to act. I 


ve 
duties” (the regency of Leiningen), “ to 


vi 
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which was to be the whole object of my fature life. I was supported in 
the execution of my duties by the — It placed its trust in me, and 
the Regency Bill gave me its last act of confidence. I have in times of 
difficulty avoided all connexion with any party in the state ; but, if 
have done eo, I have never ceased to press on my daughter ber duties, 
go as to gain by her conduct the respect and affection of the _ 
This, I have tanght her, should be her first earthly duty as a constita 
sional sovereign.” 


No Descenpawsts or Emrvent Barrish Wortutes.—Glancing, the other 
day, over the lives of our most distinguished English celebrities, we were 
struck with the suddenness with which the race of such men has come to 
anend. The subject is one which is worthy of more carefal inquiry than 
it has yet met with, although the circumstance bas before been adverted 
to. Let us, however, in the meantime, merely touch this carious subject, 
in the hope that it may lead others a little farther into a most interesting 


course of inquiry. 
We may put Shaks at the head of the list. His eldest daughter, 
at Stratford, June 5th, 1607, toJohn Hall. There 


was marr’ 
was only one child by this marriage. The Youngest daughter was mar- 
s death, in 1616, the family 





ried to Thomas Quincy. At Shakespeare 
consisted of bis wife, his daughter Susanna, and her husband, Dr. Hall ; 
Jadith and Thomas Quiney ; and Elizabeth Hall, a granddaughter. Judith 
Quiney bad several children, who were all dead in 1639. The poet’s 
ghter, Elizabeth Hal!, was married in 1626, to Thomas Nasb, who 
in 1647 without iseue ; and, secondly, in 1649, to Jobn Barnard, of 
Abington, county of Northampton, by whom she had no family, and died 
in 1670. Thus, io fifty-four years Shakspeare’s descendaate, both male 
and female, came to en end. (The persons who now claim to be the 
poet’s descendants belong to the Hart family, into which Joan, Shak- 
speare’s sister, married.) 

Milton, the poet, left female descendants only, whose family are be- 
lieved long since to have ceased to exist. A poor woman, named Clarke, 
some years since claimed to be the last descendant from Jobo Milton. 

The male line of Sir Christopher Wrea was speedily extinguished, and 
we some time since stated the belief that the female lice had also ceased : 
a correspondent, however, mentioned that, at the time he wrote (a few 

are ago), an old lady, descended from the great architect, was still 

ving. 

Sir Joshaa Reynolds, Cowper the poet, Pope, Locke, Seldon, Thomas 
Campbell, Oliver Goldsmith, Wilkie, Dean Swift, Sir Isaac Newton, Ho- 

arth, Turner the landscape painter, Sir Humphrey Davy, Edmund 
arke, Pitt,—have left no descendants. 

Robert Stephenson ended the line of his father, George. 

Notwithstanding all the anxiaty of Sir Walter Scott to establish a fa- 
mily inheritance, his direct race has perished, and those of but slight re- 
lationship inherit bis land and title. | 

We believe that with the sons of Robert Burns the family of the na- | 
tional poet of Scotland will expire. 

Lord Byron is oaly represented on the f-male side. 

It would be easy to prolong this list to a great extent. We have not 
omitted to look at the reasons and circumstances which may be supposed 
to argue against the faets to which we allude ; but we believe that a 
more careful and extensive research would show that, in nine cases out 
of ten, the race of those of mighty intellect has, with remarkable sud- 
denness, come to an end.— Correspondent, London paper. 


A Sream-Lavuncu.—Mesers. G. Rennie and Sons have just completed, 
for the Emperor of Russia, a steam-iaanch or gun-boat, intended for na- 
vigating the shallow creeks and inlets of the Caspian Sea. The hall of 
the vessel is composed wholly of eteel plates, which are sup to com- 
bine an extraordinary degree of strength with lightness. The length of 
this miniature war steamer is 75 feet, her breadth 12 feet, and when fully 
armed, equipped, provisioned, and ovaled, she will not draw more than 
20 inches of water! Her armament conrists of one 12- rifled gun 
6 feet in length, of 3-inch bore, and suspended on a kind of universal joint. 
This is placed in the fore part of the vessel, and when the portable bul- 
wark in front of it is removed may be depressed to almost any angle, so 
as to prevent an enemy creeping up under her bows “ out of shot,” as 
has cometimes happened to cratt ueed for similar purposes but differently 
armed. For her propulsion the steam-launch is fitted with an engine of 
8-horse power, on the high-pressure principle, and two swall screws enugly 
placed one under each quarter. The speed attained by this peculiar spe- 
cimen of naval architecture averages, when fully freighted, from eight 
to nine miles per hour. And the Messrs. Rennie have secured the 
vilege of constracting others by patent right, It ie said, however, that 
the Emperor of the French is having guo-boats built at Toulon on 

nearly identical, but of larger dimensions. Amoug the aeenee 

which infest the rivers and waters of Chioa, nnd bamper the move- 
ments of commerce, a few of the steel steam-launches armed with the uni- 
versal rifled gun, as described above, would, no doubt, be proved of great 
use. 





Tue LaTe Importation or Prarmre Grovse.—Of the eight prairie 
grouse received by me last week from Mr. Cunard, from New York, six 
were dead, and the other two in very weakly condition. Some were re- 
ported to me from Liverpool as having died on the , and six were 

dead on their arrival at the Waterloo station. ae 

of Indian corn with them in their box, but not enough fine gravel, and 
no symptoms of their having been given green food. Green food could 
always be supplied by a little cabbage or table greens, and by a few 
apples. The box in which oa a was also too large. There should 
be but just height enough in box for the bird to stand upright in, 
e, if higher, a wild grouse is sure to bea’: his head bald raw, 

by the force of his endeavours to break out. It would be better, also, 
to have partitions in the box for each bird, as, at this season of the year, 
the cocks, pees tf confinement, will peck each other. Happening to 
bave a small walled garden immediately at my disposal, I fenced up the 
four arched entrances to it with wire netting, and, taking a basket with 
the two grouse in it, I gently opened the lid and let the birds walk out. 
Before they had ran six feet from the spot, where I remained motionless, 
on seeing some fresh green grass they fascinated, and, ere they 
had even shaken their ruffled feathers, they commenced feeding on the 
herbage. They are very weak, and scarcely touch the Indian corn, 
swede turnip, or nicely boiled mealy potato, but delight in basking in 
the sun. Ona a cold, rainy, windy day, they seem very much to seek 
shelter ; and that, as they are suspicious of a house of any sort, it is 
very difficult to afford them. I am very anxious to recover these birde, 
rt —y' are male and female.—Hon. Grantley F. Berkeley, in “ Field,” 

larch 10. 





Steerte Cuasivc Denovncep.—When Clasher and Clinker first ran 
across Leicestershire, it was neither over a racecourse nor carrying 
8st. 7ib. In the great steeple chase, at St. Albane, one of the earliest 
efforts of this kind on record, no horse carried less than 11st. 7ib. The 
same weight was up in the at match, consequent upon this steeple- 
chase, between Grimaldi and Mooraker. We may add that, though heavy 
stakes formed a prominent part in the day’s amusement, honest rivalry 
Wasat the bottom of the movement. These horses were hunters, so were 
Vivian and Jerry, and so was Lottery. But what had begun in a spirit of 
honest and daring sportsmanship, very soon took the form of commercia! 
speculation. It was no long time before rascality of every kind began 
to creep in. Thorough-bred horses ran as half-bred horses—old cus- 
tomers came under new names—clever jockeys knew how to fall, and 
stroog-armed miscreants knew when to pall. Then came an age of 

icapping, with a view to equalising a useless weed and a clever 
hunter, an age of artificial brooks and made courses—uatil roguery and 


Speculation had driv faith and respectability well nigh out of the 
fel. Fol. driven good pec y r 

FALL or 4 Scsrexsion Barpcr 1x Fraxce.—An account of the com- 
plete destruction of the suspension bridge across the Garonne, at Ver- 
dun, is given by the Courrier de Tarn e Garonne. Daring a violent gale, a 
heavy squall! lifted the platform bodiiy from its place, and the suepend- 
ing snapping, it fell into the river, causing a great obstruction. 
The chock on the columns at either end of the bridge, to which the chains 
Were attached, was so great that they both fell. The French seem to 
have been rather unfortunate with their suspension bridges, though as 
engineers they rank deservedly high. 


ItaLiaw Warcaworps.—The Italians are ingenious in the invention of 
ago, or thereabouts, “ Vira 





every wall in Northern 
3 Tt was short for “Viva Vittorio Emanuele Ré d’Italia,” and it | sides 


not be at all if the popular composer were in some de- 

gree indebted for his recent slection ne member of the Iealian parliament 
Ite coche phar aeiaation of letters in his name, The Remens sew m, 
other meeting remark “ ‘on piove’ 
does not rain. It is to be read “ Non Po V.E.”—not Pius (bat) 


initials, “I. N. R. 1,” are now used to signify Joseph of Nice the Re- 
deemer of I:aly—ic. Garibaldi. 


War Fish are sest 1x Hortanp.—Epicures who have travelled in 
Holland are perplexed in accounting for the superiority of the flavour of 
the fish brought to table in that country, although caught in the same 
waters, and cooked in the same manner, as fish at home. The secret of 
this superiority appears to reside in the fact that the Datch fishermen 
kill their fish as soon as caught, without leaving them to struggle for a 
longer or shorter time in the agonies of death, which tends so greatly to 
their deterioration as food. With this in view, it isthe duty ofa y 
attached to each fishing-boat to make an incision with a sharp knife, near 
the tail of each fish, which is the means of speedily terminating ite death- 
struggles. This is the mode in which large fish are treated. Smaller 
fish are pierced through the bead with a sharp awl, which is more expe- 
ditious, but equally effectual, to the object in view. 


Cbess. 


PROBLEM No. 639. By F.B. (England.) 











White to play, and checkmate in three moves, 





Sotvtioy To Prosiem No. 638. 


White. 
1 Rto K Bach | tks advanced Pawn 
2k toa BG Kt moves (best) 
3 Rto K 4ch | K tks R 
4 B to K 6 checkmate 
B vocescsccecce | If K tks other Pawn 
2 Ktto K Kt2 KwQé6 
3 ed gL Aby move 
4 Kt or R checkmates 


The Chess Editor of the INustrated London News gives the following answer 
to a correspondent :— R. T. F. We believe it is perfectly true that a wealthy 
foreign nobleman has offered to back Mr. Kolisch in a match against the Ame- 
rican player y~ > for £500 a side, and that a challenge has been duly for- 
warded to the latter. As you observe, it will be interesting to see whether Mr. 
Morphy now shows the same breathless e: to 
full practice and prepared for battle that did to drag one into the 
whom he knew to be altogether out of practice and quite precluded from Chess 
by inexorable undertakings.” 

wi it discussing the taste of the foregoing paragraph, we entertain no 
doubt of Mr. Morphy’s readiness to meet Mr. Kolisch on field to 
contend for a e of £500, and should the wealthy > alluded 
to feel of doubling or even q ling the es, the American 
Champion will easily find backers in New York to cover the amount, in case it 
did not suit his convenience to do so himself. 





veral have been played in the second section of the Brooklyn Tour- 
with the following result : Mr. N. Marache (givin Pa 

Mr. Conger 3 i Mr. E. Delmar (eiving Pawn and move) 1, 

Mr. F. 1, Mr. W. Horner 1. Mr. Worth and Mr. 

Mr. Marache and Mr. Delmar are therefore hors de combat——Mr. J. 

Leonard was successful in his match with Mr. Perrin, making the score 

Mr. L. 4, Mr. P. 0, drawn 0. 


The following Game was between Mr. W. Horner and Mr. F. Perrin, in 
Abels Match in the Brooklyn fournamest 


(FRENCH GAME.) 


White (P.) Black (H.) White (P.) Black (H.) 
1PwKé4 PtwoK3 | 24 PtoQRS PtoK Kt4 
2PtwQ4 PtoQ4 2K RtoK2 to Q3 
3 P tke P P tke P |26 QtoK BG Rto K Bg) 
4K KttoB3 KBtwoQ3 27 Q tks K P ch tks Q 
5K BwQs PtoKR3 28 R tks Q to K Kt 5 (h) 
$ Q Bio 3 QBwK 3 29 KtoR2 PtoKR6 
7 Castles Kt to B3 30 K toKt3 P tks P 
8 K KttoK5 2B oN 31 K tks P See bee 
9PtoK Ba tks Kt (a) 32 KttoK 2 RtoK B 
10 BP tks B Kt to K Kt 5 33 RtoKR K to Q2 
ll BtoQ2 KttksRP(b) |34RtOKR6 K Rto K (i) 
12 K tks Kt QtoK Rich 35 R tks R K tks R 
13 K to Kt Q ths QP ch 36 RtoR7 RtoB2 
14 RtoB?2 t tks P (c) 387 Rtks R K ths R 
15 tot rt? QtwoK6 38 K to Kt3 KtoK 3 
1s 9 Bie 4(@ QtoK Kteé $9 KtksP(k) KtoQ3 
17 B tks Kt Q tks B 40 KtoB5 KtweQB4 
18 Q KttoB3 Castles Q R Bade KtwQkts5 
19 QtoK BS PtoK R4(d) | 42 KttoKt3 PtoQB4 
20 PtoQR4 PtoKR5(e) |43 KtoQ5 PtoQBS5 
21 Bto K BS P to K Kt 8 44 KttoK4 K tks R P 
22 B tks B P tks B 45 K tks QP P toQ Kt4 
2 QRwQ(sf) PwQB3 46 K to BS PtoQR3 

And White announced checkmate in three moves. 





(a) Black might have captured Kt with Kt ez. gra. 

porwr ee “ | Kt tke Kt 

10 B P tks Kt Kt to Kt Sete. 
We prefer White’s game.—(b) Apparently his best move, for had he pla: P 
to R 4, White, by pushing P to R 3, would have gained a Pawn.—(c) Black 
bas three Pawns in exchange for his Kt, anda g jition.—(d) It isscarcely 
necessary to observe that, had Black captured the p, he would have lost 
his Queen.—(d) (¢) The advance of this Pawn gives Black a strong attack.— 
(7) A very critical point of the game ; this was perhaps the best move.— 
(g) Black should have checked at Q B 4, capturing Q R P as a compensation 
for the loss of K P. His Queen would, however, have been removed from the 
scene of action.—(h) The best move at this juncture —(i) Injudicious ; check- 
ing would have been stronger play.—(k) With correct play White should win. 


Dorace axp Doraticn.—On the Oxford Circait, at Stafford, the other 
day, occurred a case of Breach of Promise of Marriage, the issue whereof 
is a signal exemple of the generous sympathies of British Jurymen con- 
sidered as hasbands and fathers. Mr. Serjeant Piggott appeared for the 
interesting plaintiff, and according to report— 





“Ino g the plaintiff's case, the learned t stated that the plaintiff, 
Mariah 


anley, was about twenty-one years of age, and the daughter of James 
Hanley, a farmer, under the Earl of ford, at Brancote, in Staffordsh’ 
Defen occupied an adjoining farm of 180 or 200 acres, was about 75 years 
of age, and had been all b life a Bachelor.” 

Young Smith, the defendant, bad trifled with the affections of the con- 
fiding gal who sued him for £500 damage done to her tenderest feelings 
by the tancy of this boy of 75. The fickle youth acknowledged 
filty pounds’ ow | of damages, and paid that sum into Court. TheJary, 
however, estimated the blighted hopes and lacerated heart of the de- 
serted one at a higher figure, and gave her a verdict for an additional 
bundred pounds. Henceforth let thoughtless youngsters like Mr. Smith 
take care how they flirt with maidens of 21, jaad raise which 
are destined never to be realised. P 
This case was tried before Mr. Baron Wilde, and the report whence the 
above particulars are takea informs us that— 









in their low wit. The awfal 








rents of Miss Hanley to bave reasoned aleo when they consented to their 
child’s union wita a gentleman of between seventy and eighty. He be- 
lieved that they pure y consulted their daughter’s happiness in sanction- 
ing her romantic attachment. 

tis possible that the Jury took another view of the case, although 
they arrived ut the same practical conclusion as that indicated by t 
Judge. Very likely they considered that a man of 75 has overlived the 
— time of man’s life by five years, so that if he breaks a promise 
of marriage, involving, as it did in this instance, a promise of settlement, 
he inflicts a two-fuld disappointment upon a young woman. He bas al- 
ready one foot in the grave ; be must soon draw in the other. He dis- 
appoints the fond creature, whom he jilts, of being his young wife, and 
he likewise disappoints her of being his young widow.— Punch. 





Here se Trorss.—M. Guillaumin, in the French Chamber, intending 
to be severe upon England, said Evgland makes her propaganda with the 
Bible in one hand and a piece of calico in the ether, but France bears 
her banner in one hand and the Cross in the other. Proper gander 
a. M. Guillaumin, for you have just bit it. England proffers en- 
ae 4 the ——- of life, France comes with superstition 
“gtory.” It strikes us that such orators should be choked off 
their priests,—Jbid. ad 





Morr TELecrapuic Exreriwente.—Some experiments are being made 
with the autographic telegraph on the line between Paris and Amiens, 
The apparatus invented by the Abbé Caselli, of Florence, poesesses the 
eT of transmitting meseages literally, reproducing the original in 
fac simile, The precision is ao great, that engravings may be transmitted 
with the same accuracy and facility as writing. This result may be 
considered as the triumph of ingenuity and patiende. The only point 
that remains undetermined is, the velocity wht which the eatograpbie 
writing can be transmitted ; at an equal velocity, M. Caselli will per- 
form a double traffic, for one of the most astonichiog qualities of his tele- 
graph is, that of transmitting aud receiving messages at the eame time. 


——— 








SPRING FASHIONS. 


ESDAMES VIRFOLET BEG RESPECTFULLY TO REMIND THEIR 
ay customers in New York and through the country, principally 
—- \.~ they keep constantly on hand the most elegant stock of art 


the 
icles 
.» Mantill Lingertes, Zouaves, Caps, 
and goat Ities for ladies’ toilett 

By their di and constant connections with the best houses of Paris, Mes- 
dames VIRFOLET are enabled to secure, at any time, the most refined French 
fashions, which they offer at moderate prices, at their well-known house, 
No, 5 Clinton Place, (near Broadway,) New York. 











STATEN ISLAND FANCY DYING ESTABLISHMENT. 

OFFICES, 5 and 7 John Street, two doors from Broadway, New 

York, and 47 North Eighth Street, Philadelphia—dye 
SILK, WOOLEN, AND FANCY GOODS, 

of every description, in the piece or in the garment. Their superior style of 

ayes LADIES AND GENTLEMEN'S GARMENTS 


is widely known, Crape Shawls dyed the most brilliant or grave colours. All 
kinds of Shawls, Curtains, etc., cleansed or re-dyed. Goods received and re- 
turned by Express. The undersigned have but one office in New York ; they 
have no office in the city of Brooklyn. 
BARRETT NEPHEWS & CO., 

5 & 7 John St., New York, 





AMALGAM BELLS, 
At Prices Within the Reach of every Ch h, Schoolh 
Factory, or Farm in the land, 
Their use in all parts of the United States, for the past two years, proves 
them to combine valuable qualities, among which are 
Tone, 8 gth, § and Durability of Vibration, 


unequalled by any other manufacture ; sizes 50 ,to 5000 Ibs., costing less than 
half other metal or 124 cents per lb., at which price we warrant them twelve 
months. Send for a circular. 








M. C. CHADWICK & CO., 
No, 190 William Street, 








NEW YORK. 
TRINITY CHORISTERS’ SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 
= BE SEVERAL VACANCIES IN THIS SCHOOL, ON +mB aD OF 
ly trateed in Vocal and Instrum ental Music, free of 

Only those boys admitted who can furnish evidence of more Sa 

either MaTURAL or Age of copiicnnis must not conned Seurtees. Parents 
nardians, of Trarning further articulars concerntn ¢ pier capi tote 

Ghotr_Master of y on any day between the hours of 1 and 2, at urci, 





WwM™. H. DENNING'S 
Pure Crab-Apple Cider, 
UNIVERSALLY RECOGNISED AS THE BEST CIDER IN 
New York, for sale by the Sole Agent, 
MARTIN H. ROBERTS, 103 Pearl Street, 
Aiso, WM. H. DENNING’S PURE CIDER VINEGAR, very choice Newtown Pippin 


Apples, and a select stock of fine Wines, Teas and Groceries, at low rates, in packages te 
suit familtes and the trade. 


OLD RYB WHISKEY. 


w* WISH TO CALL THE ATTENTION OF GENTLEMEN WHO DESIRE AN AL- 
COHOLIC to the merita of our OLD an 





bovenage, Ww ¥—not aotiele, Roows 
won inflated title—but to the simple, old style WHISKEY, really having ege ee 
pen it, and yet not invested with Teethalegteal sean. We have been one macy 
years in the Dasiness of Gistiiagand dealing tn Liguere, con’ re 
cannot be put in the ne ot Saee oe Cre) ly, we have te 
confine ourssives exclusively to sale of OLD WHIB'! We will to any - 
oe panty scoring, qua tt trial the article does not give satisfaction, It may be ned 
at our expeuse. dolag 00 we expect © fair trial'will be given. We guarantee all 

eald by us fren framany fevess aes of The 


will be found inside and not the barrel. Pes or term radon, We. He and 
—trregular lots , $125, $1 60, $1 75, $200, and $2 50, per = send refer- 
ences with order, wn. 
CLABAUGH & GRAFF, 

38 South Street, Baltimore, Md, 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 


P. DERBY & COMPANY, 
IMPORTING TAILORS, 

HAVE THE GOOD FORTUNE TO ANNOUNCE 

That they have recerwed, and have now in Store, a Complete Assurtment of New Goo 

being made to order for their Fall and Winter Sales, through on 
Messrs. BARLOW, PAYNE & CO., 

(MANUFACTURERS’ AGENTS, LONDON, ENGLAND, 

Adapted to the wants of GENTLEMEN OF TASTE who appreciate style and quality im 


MERCHANT TAILORS AND IMPORTERS, 
57 Walker Street, New York. 











NOW WITHIN THE REACH OF ALLI! 


Grover & Baker’s 


CELEBRATED NOISELESS SEWING MACHINES, 
495 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


y Ne~ public attention is respectfully requested to the following cards of Eu1as Hows, Jr 
and the Grover & Baker 8. M. Co.: 


A CARD FROM THE GROVER & BAKER &. M. CO. 


moderate price at which Machines, making the Grover & Baxrn stit vew 
bs (brings them within the reach of all, ané renders the use of ioane oe 
as 
#1 Sato desiring the best Machines, apd the right to use them, must rot only be sure te 
buy Machines making the Grover & Baxer stitch, but also that such Machines are 
and stamped under our patents sod those of Euias z. 


urchased from the Grover & Sewing Mechine Company, or their Agenta, 
Eicerees, and stamped under my patent of 10, 1846. om ™ 
said ws. aston Senenimetel these ¢ to make and seli this kind 
ee. Sern te GH patent, and will be dealt 
igre secgeres found. ELIAS HC 









































THe Albion. April 13 


OFFICE OF; THE 
INSURANCE, __ INSURANCE. edad PACIFIC MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANr, 


TRINITY BUILDING, 11 BROADWAY, 
EIGHTKENTH ANNUAL REPORT MARINE AND FPIRE INSURANCE. 
or 

















New Youa, January 16, 1961, 
T™ FOLLOWING STATEMENT OF THE AFFAIRS OF THE COMPANY Ig PUB. 
lighed in with the req of Section 12 of the Charter. 





MUTUAL LIFE INSURENCE COMPANY, OFFICE OF THE Outstanding Premiums, January 1, 1860 
OF NEW YORK. SUN MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY, Premiums received from January 1 to Decemb aime 
INSURANCE BUILDINGS, 49 WALL ST. a 
FREDERICK S. WINSTOR, President. alee Sehneminiana ine a 4 
Office, 94 Broadway. TE Fo FOLLOWING STATEMENT OF THE AFFAIRS OF THIS COMPANY If 18 PUB Taw ComPanNY 84S Is8UED NO Po.ictes axcert on CaRGO AND FREIGRT ror Tax Vorsen, 
lished in with the of the luth Section of the Act of its 


of No Risks have been taken upon Time, or upon Hulls of Vessels. 
HE youowine 18 A STATEMENT OF THE APPaIns OF THE COMPANY |} ration :-— Ineorpo- 
year ending the Siat s eran aot 





on the 4th October, 1859........... sreese 


fer the Gesal Premiums on 
et Cash ‘Assots, lst of February, 1360 es . e+ + + 9$6.018.855 20 : on wonartved vite spas Go ane. 
Receipts 4 uring the year as . + « + «1,680,575 75 Fygmlame reestves uring the y 


$759,815 IT 
$7,558,430 95 3,310 58 
Total Dievoreemonte Cor oases by Death. and Additions, Surrendered Policies, —_—_———_ Bel Fazes, O saad seeecereses 99.023 18 $512,188 76 





- 0068, 574 21 


po a $247,681 41 
Net Oash Assets... ++. .* o. . 96,989,856 74 sens Sy on Sellowe, namely : 
INVESTED AS FOLLOWS: —_—_— Kew Yor Bank Stocks, and Siate ‘Broek 
bu fRR " Rarned Drawing Luteress “x ieraason 
. 387,282 Marine Risks (less Savings, 





° . ~ ion Nolen rin advance o Premioms be abe 
i -eeoo-- Sone gund: ut neurance Com; osur- 
Toogant oqerest, but not yet due “8 © © 8 © Sued 685 85 tnoe, and othar C Claims due wey ha yh yo 53,858 OT 
Premi| estimated) e ° e ° ° * ° . * ; 
Premiums in course of transmission Pv el eye. owen Total Assets. . $1,060,750 72 


Gross Assets, Feb, 1, 1861. above the Board of Trustees ha resol 
c of Interest of six F PRR CENT. IN CASH oe the str sa Gorton sel Pras 


a - i their legal representatives, ‘ou and afer Tuesday, the Sth of 
Ras oe Reg ong Pog 9 ‘ebr and day 


4 ps. ; PEYBH RUNDRED THOUSAED DOLLARS Of profits, heve 
Seneent geseived for Interest on Lgene, ood amount of Interest accrued, but uns Cash 5 ; = Bae 18 ot tod paid ithe omnes Sere or ther THE COMPANY, OF 
Amount paid for Losses by Death, and Additions, Commissions, and Hxpenses $470,279 30 ; eS by RE ‘rom which bg 


and Bilis Receivable. inci ine 
135,378 87 





ume of the payment, and can- 


a of THIRTY PER CENT. be declared on the net amount 
This Company offers the following advantages to persons intending to insure their lives : 1,761,222 OF ending D ber Sist, 1860, for which —_ ¢ 
Its Assets are larger than those of any other Life Insurance Company in the United ice ie dp Ginasted Rash 0 Dividend of Sategent to let November, a 
States, amounting to over SPER CENT: on the outstanding Scrip of the Company, payable on 
SEVEN MILLIONS OF DOLLARS, ‘Also, that & Dividend of TWENTY-FIVE PER CENT. IN SCRIP to the dealers of the BENJAMIN A. ONDERDONK, Secretary, 
and are exclusively Cash. , on their terminated Premiums of the past year, be issued after the lst January TRUSTEES. 


Mita ORE Tite endian in to the amount at risk is greater than that of ordered that the SCRIP of the ear 1856, and SEVENTY PER CENT of the ©. RICHARDS. ADDEN 
oe fn fy utted Biates. IN CASH after the faye Jn: next, a terest thereon to gt GANDY, J. é 


than those of the mi ity of other Life Insurance thereby leaving an amount of accumulated p: roats of over ONE Mit . M. RICH ARDS. . W. ER, THOMAS ANFORD, 
= meri fa Distdends bave luvs been gresten—@be ruier—the real of avery low rate of morta- LLARS. G. D. H. . . EARLE, 
ante consequent on & most careful and judicious selection of lives. By order of the Board. . - N. - 


5 R 
Mem! proportionately, less than that of WILLIAM H. NEVIUS, Secretary. eS, Jr. 
WMS other’ fe 17, among, te 3 Cae een Europe 2 aa bas beenamerre py . BETTS, 


Knowp—a result in the? vine te degree taveurable to Policy TRUSTEES. We] D Pope on: MA LFRED 
‘The F ber of Lives Inouyea greatly exceeds that of any other | MOSES H. GRINNELL, Louis ocr. ALEX. M. LAWRENC W. H. MELLEN. J L RE WILLIAM LEOONEY. 
Treursnee Company inthe Unived States, thus ing 4 vocally above above them all— | ROSWELL SPRAGUE, ANTH’Y. B. NEILSON, 0} : : JOHN A. BAKTOW. 
the necersary law of average having more scope for OLIVER SLATE, ot -. JOHN WHITEHEAD, WIN BART. ALFRED EDWARDS, President. 
tata ott ed Bate ot Mew York. M inoeeh clouvaly om Bond and Morangy on Rea! DRAKE ML MILLA. Hewat a oir * GEORGE G. 3 WILLIAM LECONEY, Vice President. 
rest at Hoven per cent’, and United Sates Block, ‘The solidhyand seournty | @. WINTHROP GRAY, CHAR 'H, MANSIIALL, Pi URDOCH BENJAMIN A. ONDERDONK, Secretary. 
SPibts dlapaaition af the Oompony's Fucds cannot be overrated. BA LL. MITCH Siton & BERKUS. 
Se ceTetoe tittoston, FORAGE = Same e Settee apt ar seth 
BOARD OF TRUSTEES: _ * SIMON DE VISSER. BZRA NYE. , FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
Joux M. Stuart, Mucargy Friuwors, A. B. NEILSON, President. 108 BROADWAY 
Steoat La rious, Tewir A, Sarre, JOHN WHITEHEAD, Vice President. ‘ 
USL JoRN ou. RADY, 
fauees Fi Congatsn eas WH. H. NEVIUS, Secretary. 
W. Surra_Baows, 
— =. 


. STRONG. Three Fourths of the Profits Divided to Policy Holders. 
Eroong: us Vhhseeeen fica ae W. Basbronnr J E Ww E L R Y, & c. 


HIS COMPANY WILL HEREAFTER ras TO THE DEALERS 75 PER = cane. 
am Bax, kk. ty 8 ——— eee T of the profits, or, whea preferred, make a lideral discount from standard ri 


BCOCK, Ma.ancruon M. Faxeman. GAs FIX +. URES. No Liability ts Incurred by ihe Assured. 


Actuary, Susrasrp Homass. ———— 
Examiner, Muvrven Post, M. D. JAMES LORIMER GRAHAM, President. 
aT JOSEPH B. NUM, LEONARD APPLEBY BOWES R. McILVAINE, 
OILBRET i. BEROKMAN, EDK H. WOLCOTS, EDWARD MACOMBER, 
NOTE. THE NEW STORE WILLIAM Kk. STRONG ‘ .' JOHN G. HENDERSON, 
business of Mle Compony is conducted on the mutual prineiple, in Reekie dietaes OF A. £! at RISH. mantis Sater te 
Sere Se ont surplus, deducting necessary expenses alone, being y SHELDON, P URNEYS. JOSEPH B. B. VARNUM, J 
fumong the ase BLACK & co FRANKLIN H; DELANO, RAWAM jx, HENRY V. “ 
ame BALL, ~ GEORGE W. HATCH BAMUKL D. BRADFORD, Ja. SUTLES, 
OFFICE OF THE NO. 565 & 567 BROADWAY, EDWARD’ A. STANSBU RY, Secretary. 
ATLANTIC MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. Corner of PRINCE STREET, ia 
Naw Yous, January 2ra, 1861. IX ADDITION TO THEIR LARGE STOCK OF RICH GOODS, F ! N A N ICA 1A ig 


TRUSTE mL Copvoamtsy To by CHARTER OF THE COM a 
pes swe es. B  Plemeat er tee chehee ee ths bie Denemiver, tee PANY, OFFER TOR SALE A LARGE ASSORTMENT OF 


Sectues teesieed &h anata teen 00 fea 1860, CHANDELIERS AND GAS FIXTURES, REMITTANCES 

LA +o+- 94,002 726 77 

Premiums rolieies not marked off 1st January, 1800,.. « 1412700 11 are meres and of he Newest Styles, rue 
ey roy Beth Foreign and ONION BANK OF LONDON, 

Total amount of Marine Premiumas,............... encesenscccceses ++ 96,016,425 88 BELFAST BAN e ANY. : 

N Paleos have, doc, nae upon Life Rik nor upon Fire BNGLISH Watcess. NATIONAL BANK OF SCOTLAND. 


with Marine DRAFTS ON THE ABOVE BANKS IN SUMS TO SUIT, FROM 41 UPWARD, 


Premiums marked Off from Ist January, 1860, to Sist Deo’r, 1800, .. $4,541,135 69 The Celebrated London Watches. PAYABLE ON PRESENTATION, AND GOOD EVBRYWHERE 1x 


papoangeanece ENGLAND, SCOMLAND 

‘The Company have the following Assets, viz. 1. & M. T. LEVITT and MORRIS TOBIAS, IRELAND. pe WALES. 
Sites end Bint of Hew Vert Sew, City, Bank and other Chronometer Makers to the Royal Navy. i 

FOR SALE BY TA 

J. H. Bradbury, 

Dividends on Stocks, Interest on Bonds aud Morgages and other 


19 MAIDEN LANE, 
petes, F0 tapurance and wher clans due the Com- SOLE IMPORTER. 











CASH CAPITAL, $300,000. 



































BROTHERS, 
No. 76 Wall Street, New York. 





BRST WATCHES IN THE WORLD. 
Most D ble and A te Time Keepers. 
Total Amount of Assets, ; Each watch is accompanied with a Certificate countersigned by J. H. Bradbury. A large NEW YORK, 
cent. interest the outstanding eertificates of profits will be paid to the hold: assortment of Knglish GOLD and SILVER WATCHES of every description always on o— 
nao Tir leoel ropressniatives, salted cher Tuesday the F Fifth of ebrecsy naa hand. Issue Letters of Credit “ah "Wor a rs, available in all parts of 
After reserving Two and a Half Million Petiare My L pestte, the —— 
the issue of 18:9, will be BROTHERS 
Tepatrenreequintiven. ou = er ed "ated the Prch t ‘a Pebraary wer ae Posed, ot Sets BROWN & CO, BILLS ON LONDON ASD PARIS FOR SALE IN SUMS TO SUIT PURCHASERS. 
in'erest thereon will cease. The time of payment, and NO. 59 WALL STREET, NEW YORK, 
ERCIAL AND TRAVELLERS’ CREDITS, FOR USE IN THIS COUN- N 
A dividend of THIRTY-FIVE PER CENT. is declared on the net earned p: of the [Sry and Abroad. 708 MUNROE @ CO., 
Company for ‘he for the year ending Sist December. 1860, for which cortibentes Will be tas iesued on AMERICAN BANKERS, 
aud of April ne: GUTTA PERCHA CEMENT ROOFING NO. GS RUE DE LA PAIX, PARIS, 
The prota the Company eeeraed from tet of July, 1068, to Hias been thoroughly tested in all parts of the Union by experienced builders and othere, an a 
eae = Sneees, nich Coptifestes were tssucd, has been proved (o be, IN RVRRY PARTICULAR, JUST WHAT WE CLAIM FoR It—viz » a wikis Pp "hy 
Adsitional prods from ist January, 1800, to si January, 186l.. 574,000 A Fire and Waterproof Roofing. ws roe ocak eet mee, Sees 
The Certificates previous to 1859, ayy fee deat ty enh be yo Fas cae ealy One Macy thet of Tin, and Ms ts ry 39 _ FOR TRAVELLERS IN ALL PARTS OF EUROPE, &c., ac. 
ae lt x alice GUTTA PERCHA RooPina [o CRMBIT a1s0, 
Net earnings ng with th * Go on Ist January, 1861.. $4,197,250 FOR SALE BY THE BARREL. Commercial Credits. 
By order of the Board Cement, applied to Luaxy Tix or Mevat Roors, will prevent further corrosion, and Bills on Paris, and Sterling Bills, in sums to suit. 
W. TOWNSEND JONES, Secretary aU ceie’ “Pal descriptive Circulars, terms and prices will be furnished 
. . tive 
—! . oo DUNCAN, SHERMAN & CO, 
A 


TRUSTEES. JOHNS & CROSLEY * KERS, 
JOBN D. JONES, _ ROYAL PHEL| DENNIB PERKINS, “ 510 Broadway, ew York. CORNER OF PINE AND NASSAU STREETS, NEW YORK 
sat woos. . P. PILLOT, eee TeeD. - MINTON’S \ Circular Notes and Letters of Credit, for Travellers, 
. . Y. available in all the Principal Cities of the World. Also, 
MIL hk een aa 2 NCAUSTIC TILES MERCANTILE CREDITS, FOR USE IN EUROPE, OBINA, ac. 
WATTS SHERMAN, vines, 
H. RUSSELL, GEO, G. HOBSON, DWA BELL CHIMNEY TOPS, 


HOL4ROOK EE. MORGAX. : huts "be: Spas Some. AUGUST BELMONT & CO. 
0. GooDuUR, B. J. 


Ae HA Bs. BABOOCK scot hd MILLER & COATES. Serer 
: FLETOHER WESTRA . 50 Wall Street, New York 
Eaiahanas a ROS. B MINTURN J No, 279 Pearl Street, y ; 


New Yoru. 
JOHN D. JONES, President. 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. GUANO OF THE BEST QUALITY, 
W. H. H. MOORE, 24 Vice Pree’t. IMPORTED BY W. H. WEBB, 
Of New York, from BAKER'S and JARVIS’ ISLANDS in the South Pacific Ocean. 
$500,000 EIGHT PER CENT. Sold genuine and pure as imported BY THE CARGO, or at retail, by 
LAND GRANT MORTGAGE BONDS JOHN B. SARDY, General Agent. 
OF THE TEXAS AND NEW ORLEANS RAILROAD 00. No. 58 South Street, corner of Wall 8t., New York. 
(TEXAS DIVISION.) It is a superior article, and sold at 40 per cent. less than Peruvian Guano, and should be 
Reagved ond ats (OOD siilen of rail read, 4 ite tried by every cons 
Saag nese eaesckcis natin coals Sepunis essa At See Sete | mianians at epee Seething aouaay Protea aap Sera 
Cai werent valaable land (ia the mark "7 ene of the - extracts of whase fope and analysis are to be seen below, and found to contain (as will be 





























e PICKERSGILL, 




















mand seen by our circular aba of 
# the Tena Division of ihe great oe ena within twelve to eighteen months, wil PHOSPHATE OF LIME, - 
omnect eston, and ever: o Texas, w ew acgee, rf elding ta sufficient to di . 
eee ieeiios wth tbo lanza renniag iready completed, place New within pg — ty ts ‘ecriching the soll. er = 
—osa |The Bonds of Farmers, £c., Oe, call tihection,| (LOVE ANODERE TOOTHACHE DROPS—This sim 
will be on Ist N bear cent. interest , coupons payable sem!- cious remedy acts so instan 
ey > CT May 8 aarp py im the Pot New sn peat pocnd Professor Liebig of Maer A says under date—July. 1080—4he Baker's Island Guane f is given. Te will not unpleasant 











ayment of of the eckunina mere Paugherts aetd than any other known fertilizer. * * the destroy the e 
entire trust deed, 76,80 acres of land, together with iowa | gag of Lime in the Baker's Ialand Guano ts far more eaai dissolved than that | Se Sams or y, 
yet a present valiaed et ‘at $600,000. ovdeulturten id oe au Baker's | plished are well attested, and it has only to become generally known to 
oy trust deeds, land grants, and every information vo" 7 org? *| bigal 4 


\y apprec the Public as it has | 
ad ar be op ©. CONGREVE & SON, No. 6 Pine Street, I think & 


te prefe pared and nd sold by A. B. & D. Sanps, 
or BE. WHITEHOUSE, SON 4 MORRISON, grest cevelepensat Ot leaves and stems York. Sold also by Druggists generally. 
No. 38 William Street, Merchant's Rrchange. . F Cc HI L TON 


—— LLOWAY’S PILLS AND OINTMENT.—Dropsy.—The action of 
BILLS ON LONDON, rece it chain the tn nol cae CESS 
ROHASERS, AT SIXTY DAYS’ SIGHT AND AT THRER 


into the absorbents. flow of the secretions, 
P SIGHT, For Sule by disease comparative’ weiy imacBve® the Obstment poastorting throagh 
WARD, CAMPBELL & CO., 56 Wall Street. board t wy drains by evaporation the serum collected in the cellular tissue 


SKATES! SKATES! SKATES! ap my gegen The Pills purify the blood and strengthea 


LABIES, MISSES, GENTLEMEN'S. AND BOYS SMATES. Sold by all Draggiste at 25, 62, and $1 per box or pot 


Sp STPRST De 228 ire, oor Go naa Tom] —-« FOUNS, ¢ amanm reorameons 


























